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NOTE 


~) Tuts, the second volume of three on the entire 


-. Epistle, includes those chapters (vi.-xi.) which are 
‘ usually considered to be the most difficult in 
~ regard to exposition. The consequent difficulty in 
relation to devotional use is obvious, and _ this, 
- together with questions of space, has made it 

. -impossible to give more than a general view of the 
* thought and of its devotional application. 

_ The reader is referred to the Introductory Note 

. in the first volume for more general considerations 

of the treatment ; to the first three chapters of that 
. volume for the usual matters of introduction to the 

\\ Epistle as a whole; and to the Bibliography at the 
end of each volume for the list of books used in the 

preparation. 
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THE FOUNT OF HOLINESS 


Rom. vi. 1-14. 


1. What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound ? 

2. God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein ? 

3. Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into 

_desus Christ were baptized into his death ? 

4, Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. 

5. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection: 

6. Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin. 

7. For he that is dead is freed from sin. 

8. Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall 
algo live with him: 

9. Knowing that Christ being raised from the dcad dieth no 
more; death hath no more dominion over him. 

10. For in that he died, he died unto sin once: but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God. 

11. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

12. Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. 

13. Neither yield ye your members as instruments of un- 
righteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God. 
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14. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace. 


Havine now arrived at a turning-point in the 
Epistle, it will be well to review the path hitherto 
traversed. After the introduction (ch. i. 1-17) we 
saw that man’s unrighteousness through sin de- 
manded the provision of a Divine righteousness 
(ch. i, 18-iii. 20); that this righteousness from 
God is provided in Christ through faith (ch. iii. 
21-31); that it is warranted by the Old Testament 
(ch. iv. 1-25) ; and that it is permanent (ch. v. 1-21). 
The last point, the permanence of this righteous- 
ness, was based on the relation of mankind as a 
whole to the two Adams, for just as in Adam’s sin 
the whole race had been “constituted sinners,” 
so in the Second Adam, the Lord from heaven, all 
believers were “constituted righteous.” Thus an 
entirely new order of things was introduced where 
abounding grace reigns, through righteousness, in 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

But at once comes the important question of the 
life to be lived by the justified man. The past 
may have been met (ch. v.); but what about the 
present? This is the problem now to be considered. 
From ch. iii, 21 to ch. v. 21 the theme has been 
Justification by Faith in the Crucified Saviour ; 
now, from ch. vi. 1 to ch. viii. 39, it is Sanctifica- 
tion by Faith in the Risen Lord. ‘The matter in 
question is no longer to efface sin as guilt, but to 
overcome it as a power or disease.” Justification 
is the strait gate through which we enter the 
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narrow way of holiness, and from this point we Rom. vi. 
are to deal with the way, not with the gate. 1-14. 
Hitherto the contrast has been between wrath and 
justification; now it is to be between sin and 
holiness. The Apostle’s exposition of justification 

is over, and though it will be referred to again it 

will only be as a foundation. We shall be con- 
cerned with the structure to be built on the basis 

of justification, and we shall see that justifica- 
tion is not only necessary to sanctification but 
secures it. 

The transition is made by means of an objection An Objection 

(ch. vi. 1). Does not this doctrine of righteousness "8° 
through faith give encouragement to sin? If grace 
_ abounds (ch. v. 21), may not sin abound still more ? 
The Apostle’s answer will be given. He will prove 
the serious and even awful error of such an 
objection, and will demonstrate that we are not 
to do evil that good may come (ch. iii. 8), and that 
his doctrine does indeed establish law (ch. iii. 31). 
“Unless there is a necessary connection between 
justification by faith and the new life, Paul fails 
to prove that faith establishes the law ” (Denney). 

But before looking at the chapter in detail it The General 
is necessary to view the general position. Union Fone thus 
with Christ carries with it not one, but two results. 

First of all there is the efficacy of the Atonement 

for our guilty past-as we share in the merits of 

Christ’s death. On the basis of this the believer 

is accepted as righteous before God; but forgive- 

ness alone makes no provision for righteousness of 

character and life, and consequently grace is needed 
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in chs, vi-viii. 
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to prevent a recurrence of the past. And so, secondly, 
there is the efficacy of the Resurrection for our 
unholy present as we share the power of Christ's 
life. Up to this point the” Apostle has discussed 
the first, our judicial position; now comes the 
consideration of the second, our spiritual condition. 
Even already there have been hints given, as when 
he spoke of faith establishing law (ch. iii. 31); of 
our Lord raised for our justifying (ch. iv. 25); and 
of our being saved by His life (ch. v. 10). But of 
course the main thought up to the present has 
been that of reinstatement in position, not renewal 
of condition. 

Before we limit ourselves to ch. vi. it seems 
essential to take a view of the three chapters 
(vi.-viii.) which concern this subject of deliverance 
from the power of sin. And as we shall see, the 
fundamental thought is that the believer is united 
to Christ. This new principle makes him dead to 
sin (ch. vi.); but it also provides a new power 
which enables him to be free from law (ch. vii.) ; 
and still more, it includes a new possibility, for in 
the gift of the Holy Spirit there is a new provision 
for holiness (ch. viii.). 

Now limiting ourselves to ch. vi. we must 
observe that the key is in verse 5, which of course 
refers to the present life, not to the future beyond 
the grave, and we are taught that the believer has 
been made vitally one with Christ, not as in the 
A.V., “planted together,” but as it should be, 
“grown together,” “combined by birth.” The 
course of thought is given by means of two 
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questions, verse 1 and verse 15; and the entire Rom. vi. 
chapter may thus be summarised :— I-14. 

(a) Verses 1-14: Continuance in sin is impos- 
sible to a justified man because of his union with 
Christ in death and life. 

(6) Verses 15-23: Even acts of sin are un- 
warranted because of the believer’s position “ under 
grace,” and because sin inevitably leads to bondage 
and death. 

As we shall observe in the detailed study, the 
first question means, “Shall we sin in order to 
obtain grace?” and the second, “Shall we sin 
because we are in grace?” ‘The answer of the 
Apostle is given in this chapter in the form of 
Declaration and of Exhortation ; first a Declaration 
of what God hath done, and then an Exhortation 
as to what God expects of us. We have now to 
consider the first of these sections. 

I. A Question (ver. 1).—The question is asked : 4 Question. 
“‘Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?” 
Looking back over the whole section, and especially 
ch. v. 20., the point is, that if a superabundance 
of grace is a law of God’s working, why may we 
not continue in sin in order to obtain more grace ? 
If justification be by grace alone without works, 
why break off sin? Why not continue init? Then 
grace will abound in pardoning sin more freely. In 
the doctrine of redemption by grace through the 
righteousness of the Second Adam human per- 
versity finds occasion for sinning. It is as though 
a man should say, “If by the obedience of One I 
am constituted righteous and grace becomes super- 
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Rom. vi. abundant, let me remain in sin that grace may 


I-14. 


A Protest. 


continue to abound.” 

Before considering the Apostle’s treatment of 
this question it is essential to observe that the very 
fact of such a question being possible shows’ with 
unmistakable clearness the true meaning of the 
Apostle’s Doctrine of Justification. It must mean 
“to regard as righteous,” and not “to make 
righteous”; or else the question now put would 
be utterly pointless. If Justification means to 
make a person good, then no licence to sin could 
have been inferred from it; but since God by His 
grace “justifies the ungodly” (ch. iii. 24), the 
question is important and demands an answer ; 
and the answer does not in the least modify the 
freeness of the Apostle’s teaching on Grace, but 
shows the profound depth of his teaching on 
Justification as involved in union with Christ. 
“Tf sanctification and renewal form a constituent 
element and integral factor in the notion of justifi- 
cation, the question “Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound?” has neither reason nor 
meaning” (Philippi, Romans, p. 288). It is par- 
ticularly important to observe this point, for it 
proves beyond all question what the Apostle 
means by Justification? 

IJ. A Protest (ver. 2).—Mark how the Apostle 
commences his treatment of this solemn subject. 
First of all, he repels the suggestion with scorn. 


1 The discussion of this great truth in ch, xiv. of Bishop 
Moule’s Romans in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” should carefully 
be studied. 
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“God forbid.” “Let it not be.” He shows its Rom. vi. 
utter shamefulness. “We who died to sin, how !-!4- 
shall we any longer live therein?” Thus he repels 

the question as impious before he commences to 

refute it as wrong. Such is the evil heart, that it 

has a tendency to turn grace into licence, and it 

is this that calls forth the Apostle’s righteous 
indignation. “True morality is not only not 
imperilled, but is furthered by the reception of 

God’s righteousness in Christ” (Liddon). 

The rendering of the A.V., ‘‘ We that are dead,” 
needs correction into “We who died,” or “We 
who have died.” So also in verses 7, 8, 11; Col. 
il. 20; iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii.11. The change of rendering 
enables us to understand much more clearly our 
intimate and essential union with our Lord in His 
death. We died when He died. 

Ill. A Reminder (vers. 3, 4).—Now the Apostle A Reminder. 
proceeds with his teaching after administering 
his rebuke. “Or are ye ignorant?” This clearly 
implies that they ought to have known what was 
involved in their union with Christ in His death. 
When Christ died, believers died in Him; and, 
as dead men cannot sin, so union with Christ Who 
died involves absolute severance from sin and 
continuance in it no more. And, if they do not 
know what death to sin means, he will explain it, 
by showing to them, what they themselves ought 
already to have known, namely, the truth which 
was involved in their acceptance of Jesus Christ. 
Their union with Him involved union in His death, 
burial, and resurrection, and at each stage they 
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were so united from the moment of their acceptance 
of Him as their Saviour that everything of spiritual 
power in His death, burial, and resurrection was 
theirs also, and at their disposal. 

The view of the Cross is thus widened to take 
in Sanctification as well as Justification, to deal 
with sinfulness as well as with sins, to apply to 
what we are as well as what we do; and Sanctifi- 
cation is shown to rest. on the same foundation, 
_and to proceed from the same source as Justification, 


_ namely, our union with Christ in His death, burial, 
| and resurrection. 


TwoAspects We must carefully notice the two aspects of the 


of Christ’s 
Death. 


death of Christ. There is a death for sin in which 
our Lord is unique as our Redeemer. He was 
made a curse for us, and we have no share in this 
work. He did it all.,; As our atonement, He is 
absolutely alone. But there is also a death éo sin, 
which means that sin ceases to have a place in life. 
It is the latter point which is dwelt upon here and in 
verse 10. Christ died to sin once for all, to expiate 
it and to destroy it, thereby robbing it of its penal 
power for the believer. Thus Sanctification and 
Justification come from the same source, union with 
Christ, and are inseparably connected. This point 
is hinted at in Gal. ii. 20, and 2 Cor. v. 15, but 
is here made clear as an essential view of the 
Apostle’s Christianity. 

1 Most writers consider that the Apostle has in view the 
ordinance of Baptism, and that the passage teaches its symbolical 
meaning. The usual interpretation is that Baptism symbolises 


union with Christ in His death, that the sign stands for the 
thing signified, and that Baptism as a symbol of faith expresses 
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IV. A Consequence (vers. 5, 6).—Christians Rom. vi. 
should therefore realise what is implied in Christ’s I-14- 
death and resurrection. If they have been vitally Rees 
connected with Him in the one, then necessarily 
they will also be vitally connected with Him in the 
other (ver. 5). They know that their unregenerate 
self (“old man”) was crucified with Christ on the 
Cross in order that the body, in so far as it is the 
servant or instrument of sin, might be rendered 
powerless with regard to sin, and prevented from 
serving it any more (ver. 6). 

This is an important verse, and we must clearly Some Dis- 
distinguish between “our old man,” “the body of #¢tions. 
sin,” and “we.” The first of these, ‘our old man,” 
means “‘our old self”; what we were as unregenerate 
sons of Adam. It must not be identified with “the 
flesh,” or “our sinful nature.” The phrase only 
occurs here, in Eph. iv. 22, and in Col. iii. 9. 

The “old man” ceased to exist at our regeneration, 
when it was “put off.” We are never exhorted to 


in outward profession our union with Christ. This may be 
the correct interpretation, and is so stated by the large majority 
of commentators. But it is at least significant that the ideas of 
death, burial, and resurrection in the passage are all purely 
spiritual and are considered quite apart from literal ordinances ; 
so that to be consistent in our interpretation the Baptism also 
should be spiritual. Besides, whatever the passage means, the 
burial is not expressed in symbolical language, but as taking 
place by, or through Baptism. This, as Bruce aptly points out, 
if made to apply to the ordinance, introduces very serious 
difficulties into the Apostle’s thought. If, however, the whole 
passage is interpreted of the believer’s spiritual union with 
Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection, everything is consistent 
and perfectly clear. 
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“put off” the “old man:” A careful study of the 
three passages shows that it is regarded as in the 
past. An exhortation to “put off the old man” 
would be tantamount to an exhortation to become 
regenerate. “The body of sin” does not mean in 
our modern terminology, “the mass of sin,” or that 
sin has its source in the body. It simply means 
that the body is the seat, or instrument of sin. The 
“we” of this verse means our real self as united to 
Christ. The word rendered “destroyed” should 
also be carefully observed. It does not mean 
“annihilated,” but “reduced to a state of inaction 
and impotence.” It implies the ‘‘inertness” of sin 
in the believer's life through union with Chfist in 
His death. Thus while it approximates as nearly 


/as possible to the thought of literal destruction, it 


A Principle. 


significantly stops short of it, and shows that sin is 
not destroyed but only robbed of its power by the 
counteracting principle of union with Christ. A 
similar usage of the term is found in Heb. ii. 14, 
where, quite obviously, it cannot possibly mean the 
annihilation of the Devil. 

V. A Principle (ver. 7).—A dead man is dis- 
charged from sin and emancipated from it. Death 
cancels obligations and breaks all ties, so that our 
connection with sin was broken off at the Cross, 
and the bondage by which we were formerly held 
in its fetters was destroyed by our union with 
Christ. This general maxim about death putting 
an end to bondage is thus used to confirm the 
view of the believer’s relation to sin. He is 
released both from the penalty of sin, and also (in 
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union with Christ) from the power of sin. Union Rom. vi. 
with Christ removes penalties and provides an I-14. 
opening for streams of grace to flow into the soul. 

VI. A Conviction (ver. 8).—“If we died with A Convic- 

Christ we believe that we shall also live with !™ 
Him.” Death to sin thus liberates for a new 
life, and as we were united with Him in His 
death we are confident that we shall also be 
united in everything that His resurrection means. 
If we did not die with Him we have no ground 
for expecting that we shall live with Him ; but if 
we were united with Him in His death, then we 
can say with St Paul, “the life which I now live 
in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God” 
(Gal. ii. 20). We must be careful to observe that 
the “if” in this verse does not imply any doubt, 
but, on the contrary, assumes a fact. 

VII. A Proof (vers. 9, 10).—This is the con-A Proof. 
firmation of the conviction of the preceding verse. 
We know that Christ having been raised from 
the dead dies no more. He is no longer in a 
world disturbed by sin, and no longer lorded over 
by death, for the death that He died He died unto 
sin “once for all,” but the life that He lives He 
lives unto God. This statement of our Lord’s 
death as ‘‘once for all” seems clearly to indicate 
the expiatory power of His atonement, that Christ 
paid all the claims of death on behalf of His 
people, and that it has now no claim whatever 
on them. — 

VIII. A Call (ver. 11).—‘‘ Even so also reckon A Call. 
ye yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
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God in Christ* Jesus.” In virtue of our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, the Christian is to keep 
on reckoning himself to have similarly died to 
all that is sinful, and in the same way to be living 
unto God. We must be careful not to weaken 
this profound statement of our death to sin in union 
with Christ. After the Apostle’s wonderful state- 
ment of salvation as a gift to believers in Christ 
(ch. iii. 21-v. 21), we cannot be content with any 
mere idea, in verse 6, of a subjective death in the 
heart of the believer. The Apostle widens his view 
of grace by taking a wider view of the Cross, and 
shows the fuller meaning of Calvary. 

We must also be particularly careful to note that 
“dead to sin” does not mean the death of sin as 
a power in the heart. The Apostle does not say 
that sin is dead to us, but that we in Christ are 
dead to it, and that we are to keep on reckoning 
ourselves to be so with the reckoning of simple 
faith. As Godet points out :— 

“The Christian’s breaking with sin is undoubtedly 
gradual in its realisation, but absolute and conclusive 
in its principle. As, in order to break really with 
an old friend whose evil influence is felt, half measures 
are insuflicient, and the only efficacious means is a 
frank explanation, followed by a complete rupture, 
which remains like a barrier raised beforehand 
against every new Solicitation; so to break with 
sin there is needed a decisive and radical act, a 
divine deed taking possession of the soul, and inter- 
posing henceforth between the will of the believer 
and sin (Gal. vi. 14). This divine deed necessarily 
works through the action of faith in the sacrifice of 
Christ” (Commentary on the Romans, vol. i., p. 404). 
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Thus the Apostle has shown the new principle Rom. vi. 
of Sanctification and thereby has answered the 1-14. 
taunt of his accusers :— 


“ He meets them not at all by modifications of his 
assertions. He has not a word to say about addi- 
tional and corrective conditions precedent to our 
peace with God. He makes no impossible hint that 
Justification means the making of us good, or that 
Faith is a ‘short title’ for Christian practice. No; 
there is no reason for such assertions either in the 
nature of words, or in the whole cast of the argument 
through which he has led us. What does he do? 
He takes this great truth of our acceptance in Christ 
our Merit, and puts it unreserved, unrelieved, un- 
spoiled, in contact with other truth, of co-ordinate, 
nay, of superior greatness, for it is the truth to 
which Justification leads us, as way to end. He 
places our acceptance through Christ Atoning in 
organic connection with our life in Christ Risen. . 
The two truths are concentrated as it were into one, if 
by their equal relation to the same Person, the Lord. 
The previous argument has made us intensely con- 
scious that Justification, while a definite transaction 
in law, is not a mere transaction ; it lives and glows 
with the truth of connection with a Person. That 
Person is the Bearer for us of all Merit. But He is 
also, and equally, the Bearer for us of new Life; in 
which the sharers of His Merit share, for they are 
in Him. So that, while the way of Justification can 
be isolated for study, as it has been in this Epistle, 
the justified man cannot be isolated from Christ, 
who is his life. And thus he can never ultimately 
be considered apart from his possession, in Christ, 
of a new possibility, a new power, a new and glorious 
call to living holiness” (Moule, The Epistle to the 
Romans, pp. 159, 160). 
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Sanctification is thus seen to be implied in 
Justification as the second of two parts of our 
redemption in Christ. Christ is at once our 
righteousness and our sanctification (1 Cor. i. 30). 

IX. A Command (vers. 12-13).—Now the Apostle 
exhorts them not to allow sin to reign as king in 
their bodies. This appeal naturally follows from 
the foregoing teaching. In this “mortal body,” 
that part of us which is destined to die, we who © 
are risen with Christ are for a time open to the 
temptations of sin and Satan, and we have to resist 
all efforts to lead us from loyalty to the will of God 
inte subjection to the sinful tendencies of our evil 
nature. We must not let that mortal part of as be 
our king. On the contrary, we are to present 
ourselves to God as those who are alive from the 
dead, and are to place all our faculties at His 
disposal for His service. We must prove that we 
are in reality what we reckon ourselves to be. In 
this world two claimants are continually seeking 
us—God, and Satan; and, as the believer has 
entered into the kingdom of Christ and is united to 
Him in death and life, he is to devote himself loyally 
to his Master, and to present every faculty for his 
Master's use and service in righteousness. It is 
impossible to avoid noticing the implication of this 
verse. When the Apostle tells us not to allow sin 
to reign in our body, he manifestly implies that sin 
is init, and that the believer's life cannot therefore 
imply what is often described as sinlessness. 

X. A Promise (ver. 14).—A promise fitly concludes 
this teaching, confirming all that has gone before, 
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especially the appeals of verses 12 and 13. Sin will Rom. vi. 
not, shall not lord it over us, for the simple reason I-14. 
that we are no longer “ under law but under grace.” 

This verse is the transition to the next section. In 
verses 1-11 the Apostle has shown what it means 

to be united to Christ; in verses 12 and 13 he has 
shown the consequences and made his appeal to the 
believer ; and now in verse 14 he assures us of the 
Divine provision for the complete fulfilment of these 
exhortations. We may take it either as a promise, 
“Sin shall not ”—or else as a Divine assurance, 
“Sin will not ’”’—have dominion over us. 

As we review these verses we shall see that sin Sin and 
is dealt with as a ruling power, as a master, just es 
as in chs. i.-iv. it was treated as an offence, or a 
disease. The Cross of Christ has not only separated i 
us from the consequences of sin as transgression ; ; 
it has separated us from the authority of sin asa |) 
lord. Christ for us means deliverance from penalty ; } 
and our, r union with Christ means deliverance from 

ower. 

In these verses we have specially brought before Suggestions 
us the human side of Christian holiness, those ey beahes 
aspects of holiness which refer to our wititade 
and duty. Let us give special attention to the 
following key-words of holiness :— 

1. “ Reckon.”—This is an attitude of faith, not 
of feeling. It is a calculation based on facts, and 
may perhaps be described as mathematical rather 
than emotional. Faith is “to conclude about 
ourselves what God has declared about us” 

(Stifler). God reckons us to have died with Christ. 
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We are, therefore, to keep on reckoning ourselves 
to have died and to have risen with Him. When 
Christ died, we died ; when He rose, we rose. We 
are to keep on reckoning these facts as absolutely — 
true, and then, as we reckon them, they will become 
powerful in our lives, for we become what we 
reckon ourselves to be. When sin makes its appeal 
we must refuse to recognise it by reckoning that 
we died to it in Christ, and at once it will go, its 
power broken. In the same way, when we long to 
be holy, we simply reckon that we are alive to God 
in Christ, and, as we reckon this to be true, the 
power of God’s grace will flood our souls. Then 
we shall see that the Christian life is not a constant 
battle but a constant victory. Godet uses an 
illustration which, as he truly says, proves how this 
saying of the Apostle, apparently so mysterious, 
“finds an easy explanation in the light of the 
lively experience of faith ” :— 


“The missionary Casilis told us that he was one 
day questioning a converted Bechuana as to the 
meaning of a passage analogous to that before us 
(Col. iii. 3). The latter said te him; ‘Soon I shall 
be dead, and they will bury me in my field. My 
flocks will come to pasture above me. But I shall 
no longer hear them, and I shall not come forth from 
my tomb to take them and carry them with me to 
the sepulchre. They will be strange to me, asI to 
them. Such is the image of my life in the midst of 
the world since I believed in Christ’” (Romans, vol. i, 
p. 407, note). 


2. “Let not sin reign.’—This follows as a 
consequence from the foregoing, and the present 
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tense of the verb is specially noteworthy. It Rom. vi. 
implies a continuous attitude and action of the 1-14 
believer ; because of our oneness with Christ in His 
death and life we are not for an instant to allow 
any dominion of sin in our being. If it were 
possible so to render the words, we should say, 
“Keep on not allowing sin to be king in your 
mortal body.” Herein lies our personal responsi- 
bility. Because of what Christ is we are not to 
allow sin to be our lord. 

3. “ Present.”—This is the other side of truth. 
Negatively, we are not to allow sin to be our 
master. Positively, we are to present ourselves 
to God for His use and service. The tenses of 
the verb are striking here also. ‘Do not keep on 
presenting your members as weapons of unright- 
eousness to sin, but once for all present yourselves 
to God as those who are living from the dead, and 
your members as weapons of righteousness for 
God.” It is the presentation of ourselves, the de- 
liberate choice based upon our position in Christ 
Jesus in order that we may be used of God, and 
serve Him daily in righteousness and true holiness. 

The practical, daily, and even momentary use of 
each of these three key-words will give us the 
secret of perpetual holiness. 


42 f7 
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15. What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the 
law, but under grace? God forbid. 

16. Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

17. But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but 
ye have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was 
delivered you. 

18. Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of 
righteousness. 

19. Ispeak after the manner of men because of the infirmity 
of your flesh : for as ye have yielded your members servants to 
uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness unto holiness. 

20. For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. 

21. What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things zs death. 

22. But now being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life, 

23, For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God ds 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Tue Apostle is still concerned to show the utter 

incompatibility of Justification with continuance in 

sin, and the subject is discussed by means of a fresh 
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question which follows after that in verse 1. He Rom. vi. 
has shown the new principle of union with Christ ; 15-23+ 
now he will show its practical power, especially in 

the light of his great statement of verse 14, “Ye 

are . . . under grace.” 

We have already noticed that verse 14 is tran- 
sitional, at once summing up the former section and 
introducing what follows. It is important to see 
how it governs the entire section onwards to the 
end of ch. viii: (a) ch. vi. 15-23, what “under 
law” does not mean; (0) ch. vii, what “under 
law” does mean; (c) ch. viii., what “under grace ” 
means. 

I. The New Problem (ver. 15).—There is a close The New 

relation between the two questions, as we may Problem. 
readily see by putting them in parallel lines. 

Verse 1. “Shall we continue in sin an order that 
grace may abound ?” 

Verse 15. “ Are we to practise sin because grace 
does abound ?” 

Thus the wording of the question is seen to 
differ. “Shall we continue in sin?” (ver. 1). 
“Shall we sin?” (ver. 15). And the reason is 
different; “that grace may abound” (ver. 1); 
‘because we are not under law but under grace” 

(ver. 15). The first question is “ Shall we continue 
in sin?” The second is ‘‘Shall we continue to 
sin?” The former deals with the permanent state ; 
the latter with the isolated act. The Apostle has 
already shown that the justified believer will not 
be able to continue the life of sin which he 
formerly led. He has now to show that he will 
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not even commit a single act of sin, if he realises 
what it means to be “ under grace.” 

The reason why we are not to sin needs careful 
attention. ‘“‘ Because we are not under law but 
under grace.” “Under law” means ruled by law 
as the principle of a covenant of works. Law 
commands but it cannot control. It orders but it 


- cannot enable. Being “ under law” implies at least 


three things :—(1) a Divine commandment ordering 
perfect obedience; (2) a Divine promise of reward 
for perfect obedience; (3) a Divine threatening 
of punishment for falling short of perfect obedience. 
This at once proves the utter futility and power- 
lessness of attempting to live “under law.” “Now 
the Apostle will show what it means to be “‘ under 
grace,” and that, as such, it is simply impossible to 
do actions of sin. “ Under grace” implies at least 
two things :—(1) a revelation of the Divine attitude 
and will as gracious; (2) a Divine bestowment of 
inward power to obey. Thus “ under grace” cannot 
possibly mean licence to sin. 

Il. The New Protest (ver. 15).—Again we have 
the Apostle’s indignant “ God forbid,” as the prelude 
to a careful statement of the true position. Let us 
observe his phrase, “Know ye not?” We have 
already had it in verse 3, and it will come again in 
ch. vii. 1. But it is particularly noteworthy that, - 
while the first question (ver. 1) is met by the fact of 
our union with Christ, the present question is met 
by an appeal to various motives characteristic of 
those who are united to Christ. He will show that 
our service betokens the Master served, and that if 
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we sin it is a proof that Christ is not our Master. Rom. vi. 
Godet records that one day Vinet said to him, 15-23. 
“There is a subtle poison which insinuates itself 

into the heart even of the best Christian; it is the 
temptation to say: Let us sin not that grace may 

abound, but because it abounds.” 

Ill. The New Obligations (vers. 16-18).—Grace The New 
reveals and empowers for new obligations. There O>ig@tions. 
is a new subjection to righteousness by means of 
which grace displaces the old subjection to sin. 

We can choose our Master, but, once we have 
chosen, we must perforce obey. What a slave 
shall do is thus absolutely determined by the 
master to whom he belongs. This new service 
is our deliberate choice, but once it has been made 
we are necessarily under the decisive control of 
the One to whom we belong. The Apostle in 
reminding them of this great principle, thanks God 
(ver. 17) that although they had been in former days 
the bondslaves of sin, they had obeyed from the 
heart that ‘mould of doctrine unto which you 
were handed over.” The thought of the believer 
being placed into a mould and taking shape from 
it by obedience from the heart is vivid and sugges- 
tive. Thus he reminds them ofthe blessed and 
holy contrast between their past and their present. 
This phrase, “Thanks be to God,” is characteristic 
of St Paul in several connections (ch. vii. 25; 
I~Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; viii. 16; ix. 15). 
The result was that, being freed from sin, they 
became the servants of righteousness (ver. 18), a 
still more definite statement of the happy change 
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Rom. vi. in their life. There is no intermediate moral con- 

15-23. dition between the one service and the other. 

The New IV. The New Duties (vers. 19, 20).—Grace also 

Dire reveals and equips for new duties. In the past 
there had been a yielding to uncleanness and sin. 
Now there is to be a yielding to righteousness with 
a view to holiness. A transfer of moral energy is 
thus to take place as we serve our new Master. 
He uses this illustration of slavery by reason of 
their lack of spiritual discernment to see all that 
was really involved in the death of Christ. Bishop 
Moule thinks that St Paul as it were apologises 
for the superficial repulsiveness of the metaphor, 
especially as so many of his readers were actually 
slaves. He uses the illustration of a human bond 
of man to man, because their yet imperfect state 
enfeebles their spiritual perception, and demands a 
harsh paradox to fit it. Of course the weakness 
here mentioned is not to be confounded with sin. 
It is not moral, but intellectual and spiritual weak- 
ness which makes him thus explain why he uses the 
illustration. 

The New V. The New Rewards (vers, 21-23).—Grace also 

Rewards. : 
reveals and guarantees new rewards. First, an 
appeal is made to their past experience (ver. 21). 
What were the then existing results of their former 
service? Surely the only outcome was death. 
Then in contrast he turns to their present (ver. 22). 
They have exchanged the service of Satan for the 
service of God, and they have fruit unto holiness 
and everlasting life as the culmination. Last of 
all he states the general law of God’s moral universe 
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(ver. 23). “The wages of sin is death, but the gift Rom. vi. 
of God is eternal life.” We must never forget that 15-23. 
this passage is an appeal to the Christian and not 

to the sinner, and any use made of it for evangelistic 
purposes must not set aside the primary applica- 

tion of it to those who are in Christ Jesus. Wages 

are what is earned, but life is God’s free gift. The 

ruin of sin is earned as a right, but Christ’s reward 

is His own blessed and holy gift to the soul. 

Thus the second question is answered. Sinning 
is absolutely impossible to those who realise and 
maintain their union with Christ. Union with Him 
in His death means cessation from the exercise of 
sin; union with Him in His life means the com- 
munication of new life and power. 

We have already seen the human side of holiness. Suggestions 
The Apostle now bids us look at the Divine side ; ye 
those aspects of the Divine provision which enable 
the believer to be holy. 

1. The Promise.-—“Sin shall not have dominion 
over you.” What an assurance this is! It is a 
promise of infinite meaning, for it speaks of deliver- 
ance and freedom for all who are united to Christ. 

It is not merely God’s desire and purpose. It is 
His divine decree that we shall conquer in every 
fight, and never even for a moment be consciously 
enslaved by the deceit and power of sin. He has 
provided for us such an abundance of grace that 
we “may reign in life by Christ Jesus.” His 
purpose for us is a life of perpetual victory and 
therein of perpetual blessing. How generous are 
these thoughts and assurances in contrast to our 
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own narrow faithless and hopeless attitude! Shall 
we not rest our souls afresh on these wonderful 
words? “Sin shall not have dominion,” and 
therefore “Sin will not have dominion.” We 
remember that the ten spies said that “the land 
is good but we are unable to possess it.” But we 
also recall the words of Caleb and Joshua; “We 
are well able.” So, as the soul contemplates even 
the awful possibilities of sin, it can rest secure in 
the promise and assurance of Christ, and be “strong 
in the Lord and in the power of His might.” 

2. The Provision.— Ye are . . . under grace.” 
It has been well pointed out that in this statement 
we have a principle of daily living of the very first 
importance. If I choose deliberately to place 
myself under the control of grace, by surrendering 
to Christ and entering into union with Him, grace 
will necessarily and inevitably work in me and 
through me. It is as if a man chooses to put 
himself in front of a large fire, when it is no longer 
within his choice whether he will feel warm. The 
law of nature works independently of him from the 
moment and in so far as he places himself under its 
sway. So the Christian cannot sin, in so far as he 
places himself under the control of Divine grace. 
We submit ourselves to its influence, and then the 
power commences to operate on our lives, and will 
produce its spiritual effects. It is at this point 
that we are enabled to see the transforming and 
uplifting influence of grace in the soul. “Under 
grace,” our whole inner being becomes affected and 
directed into other and higher reaches of living. 
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“Did you not say,” said a man once to a Christian, Rom. vi. 
“Tf a man is a Christian he can live as he likes?” 15-23. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I did.” “ Well, then,” 
rejoined the former ; “ come with me to the theatre 
to-night.” “Ah!” said the other, “But I don’t 
like.” When we “delight ourselves in the Lord,” 
He undoubtedly gives us “ the desires of our heart,” 
but they are no longer our desires but His, for since 
we have put ourselves “under grace,” we delight 
ourselves in the God of grace. It is open to our 
choice to go near the fire, or not to do so, but if we 
go, the law of nature commences to work. So in 
regard to things mental and spiritual ; if we allow 
our mind to fix itself upon some particular theme, it 
will have its effect on us apart from any further 
interference. All that we can do is to select the 
influence to which we are willing to submit our- 
selves, and when we subject ourselves thereto it 
commences to operate independently of us because 
we are under its sway. Union with Christ is 
thus a union of life which brings power, and 
the deliverance is at once from sin and from 
sinning. 

3. The Position.—“In Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
Observe the note of triumph with which the chapter 
ends in these words. Thus the Apostle closes this 
part of his Doctrine of Sanctification. The same 
note of triumph is found at the end of ch. v., 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” We see it again, 
at the end of ch. vii. “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” And yet once more, at the end of ch. viii., 
“in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is the true key- 
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note of the Christian life, the triumphant conscious- 
ness of union with Christ. From justification and 
sanctification come courage, confidence, joy, and 
boasting, as we ‘ triumph in the Name of the Lord 
our God.” 
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1. Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liveth ? 

2. For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the law 
to her husband so long as he liveth ; but if the husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her husband. 

3. So then if, while her husband liveth, she be married to 
another man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if her 
husband be dead, she is free from that law; so that she is no 
adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

4, Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law 
by the body of Christ; that ye should be married to another, 
even to him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring 
forth fruit unto God. 

5. For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which 
were by the law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death. 

6. But now we are delivered from the law, that being dead 
wherein we were held; that we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter. 


In ch. vi. we have seen set forth union with Christ, Rom. vii 
whereby the Christian has become dead to sin and 1-6. 
made alive to God. In verse 14, “ Ye are not under 

law, but under grace,” we have the method of this 

holy life and the secret of sin having no more 
dominion over us. Now that the Apostle has made 
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clear what he meant by “Ye are under grace,” it 


remains for him to explain with equal clearness 
“Ye are not under law.” This is the subject of 
ch. vii. 

It was essential that he should deal thus 
definitely with law, and at last he comes to this 
subject of its true function, which hitherto has 
only been hinted at. He has already shown (ch. ii.) 
that the law did not enable the Jew, or any man 
(ch. iii.) to attain righteousness by works, but only 
to arrive at a knowledge of sin (ch. iii. 20); that 
law has no part in the revelation of God’s righteous- 
ness except as a witness (ch. iii, 21); that as a 
law of works it could not exclude man’s boasting 
(ch. iii. 27); that it was not attached to the 
inheritance of Abraham’s blessings as a condition 
(ch. iv. 13); that it works wrath (ch. iv. 15); 
that its effect was multiplication of transgression 
(ch. v. 14, 20); and that thus under law men 
were brought into bondage through sin (ch. vi. 14). 
This negative and disparaging view of law must 
have been a great stumbling-block both to Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and it was essential for 
Paul to show that it was not binding on them in 
their relation to God. The necessity was all the 
greater because he had defended justification by 
faith from these very Scriptures of the law (ch. iv.). 
Thus his exposition would necessarily be a genuine 
encouragement and comfort to believing Jews and 
Gentiles, and for the same reason it is useful to us 
to-day, because of the inherent tendency in human 
nature to attempt to save itself by law. 
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Now let us observe carefully what the Apostle Rom. vii. 

has tosay. Inch. iii. 20 we have law in relation to 1-6. 
justification ; in ch. v. 20, law in relation to sin; Taualieg 
in ch. vi. 14, law in relation to believers. These Sin. 
three points are now taken up in the reverse order, 
and are carefully elaborated. In ch. vii. 1-6 he 
shows that the Christian is “not under law” 
(ch. vi. 14), and how and why he has been 
delivered. In verses 7-13 he shows that the law is 
not sinful, even though it makes sin to abound 
- (ch. v. 20). In verses 14-25 he shows that no man 
can be saved by law because law cannot deliver 
from the flesh (ch. iii. 20). Thus the whole 
chapter is concerned with the great truth that law 
is unable to save from indwelling sin. 

The close connection of this chapter with the Law and the 
preceding one must carefully be noticed, and clearly aoe of 
understood. In ch. vi. 21, 22, the Apostle has : 
spoken of fruitfulness and service, and these come 
to the believer by reason of his union with Christ. 

But something more is necessary in the way of 
teaching, for this fruitfulness and service can only 
come in connection with deliverance from law; 
and, if the Apostle did not show this, he would 
leave the Christian man in‘ bondage, not for 
salvation, but for sanctification and service, 
struggling in a hard, legal way to please God, 
instead of finding his source and spring of joyous 
service in union with Christ. This instruction ~ 
about the law is therefore necessary, because of the 
danger to believers being in bondage to law, and 
not enjoying the liberty of grace. As we shall see, 
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Rom. vii. the conflict of this chapter does not represent the 

I-6. normal experience of the Christian soul, and indeed, 
only in verses 4 and 6 is there any statement 
whatever of what Christians ought to be and enjoy 
in Christ. 

The Ilustra- I. The Illustration (vers. 1-3).—The opening 

ae words, “Or are ye ignorant?” show how close and 
essential is the connection with the preceding 
chapter. What is the precise force of the 
alternative “Or”? Perhaps it means, after 
ch. vi. 23, “ Or if you are afraid to yield yourselves 
to your new master, Grace, and think you must 
still have an external rule like the law, listen to 
what I now have to say.” It should also be 
noticed that the words, “I speak to men who 
know the law,” necessarily refer to Jews rather 
than to Gentiles. This can be seen still more 
clearly by contrast in the phrase, “I speak to you 
Gentiles” (ch. xi. 13; cf. ch. vii. 4, “ my brethren ”). 
The Apostle reminds his Jewish brethren of the 
great principle, that the power of law is terminated 
by death, and he uses the illustration of a wife who 
has been freed by the death of her husband to 
marry another. ‘As long as he lives” is the key 
to the Apostle’s use of the illustration. The main 
thought is that death dissolves legal obligation, 
and that on the death of her husband a wife is 
legally free to contract another marriage. 

The Applix I]. The Application (vers. 4-6).—Let us now 

caleead follow the Apostle very carefully in order to see 
the true idea of the passage and his use of the 
illustration. 
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1. The “wife” is that inmost self or personality Rom. vii. 
which is the same under all conditions of existence : 1-6. 
“T myself.” 

2. The first husband is “ our old man” (ch. vi. 6), 
our unregenerate self; and as long as he was 
alive we were under his law. 

3. The death of the first husband is the cruci- 
fixion of the “old man” with Christ (ch. vi. 6). 

4. The wife, set free through her first husband’s 
death and thereby become dead to the law of that 
husband, is the soul set free by the crucifixion of 
the old man and thereby made dead to its law. 
The first husband being “ the old man,” verse 6 is to 
be rendered; “Having died in that (old man) 
whereby we were held,” the “ old man” being 
the bond by which alone the law had dominion 
over us in our ego. With Godet we may therefore 
summarise thus the contents of these verses :— 


“As by His death Christ entered upon an existence 
set free from every legal statute and determined by 
the life of God alone, so we, when we have died to 
sin, enter with Him into this same life in which, like a 
re-married widow, we have no other master than this 
new Spouse and His Spirit” (Romans, vol. ii. p. 8). 


This interpretation follows quite closely the view A Caution. 
set forth by Gifford. It must be confessed that 
there are very few commentators who are clear on 
this point. It is necessary to beware of thinking 
10 far as I have been able to discover, the following are the 
only commentators who take the view mentioned in the text: 
Olshausen, Gifford, Sanday and Headlam, Headlam (Hxpository 
Times, vol. vi. p. 356), Garvie, Du Bose, Forbes, and (with 
modifications) Stifler, and D. Brown. 
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that the Apostle uses the illustration inaccurately, 
as though in the illustration the husband dies and 
the woman lives, while in the spiritual application 
the wife dies and the husband lives. This is to 
confuse matters entirely, and is as unnecessary as it 
is impossible, if only we will allow the Apostle to — 
guide us step by step. We may surely believe that 
he knew what he was doing in using this simile. 
Any intelligent explanation of the illustration 
requires that what the first husband represents 
should correspond to what the second is, and we 
know that the second represents the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It would, therefore, be altogether in- 
congruous to. speak of a woman as having for her 
first husband an impersonal law, and for her second 
a living person. Besides, verse 2 clearly distinguishes 
between the law and the first husband, so that the 
law cannot be the first husband. The first marriage 
was that between the “mind” and the “flesh” ; 
between the essential “I myself” and our old 
unregenerate being, and this union has been brought 
to an end by our unregenerate self being united to 
Christ in His death, whereby the soul (I myself) is 
free for union with the risen Lord. 

In this passage three aspects of the Christian life 
are suggested which practically sum up the whole 
of Christianity. 

1. Union with Christ.—Three times the Apostle 
asks the question, “ Know ye not?” In ch. vi. 3, 
“Know ye not” that the old life is impossible by 
reason of our oneness with Christ? In ch. vi. 16, 
“ Know ye not” that the old service is impossible 
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by reason of our union with Christ 2 And in ch. vii. Rom. vii. 
1, “ Know ye not” that the old union is impossible 1-6. 
because of our new union with Christ? In ch. v. 

the Apostle mentioned two Heads, Adam and 
Christ; in ch. vii two Masters, Sin and Christ ; 
and now in ch. vii. two Husbands, our Old Man 
and the Risen Christ. Thus under this figure of 
marriage the Apostle teaches in the fullest form 
what union with Christ really means. As marriage 

is the highest form of earthly union, so the spiritual 
union suggested here transcends every other aspect. 

Let us ponder this wonderful thought of the 
believer’s union with the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
penalty of the law has been paid. He has been 
crucified with Christ, his former connection with 
the law has gone for ever and a new Bridegroom 
claims his heart as He betroths him to Himself for 
ever. The late Marcus Rainsford, Senr., thus 
applies this truth :— 


“Let faith ring these bells of heaven for our joy. 
Married to Christ. Himself the measure of our re- 
sponsibilites ; Himself the fulness of our capabilities ; 
Himself the possessor of our hearts’ affections ; 
Himself the security of our hopes; Himself the well- 

spring of our fruitfulness ; Himself the law of our 
hearts, our glory, and our crown. Blessed are they 
that are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(Lectures on Romans, vii, p. 28). 


2. Fruitfulness.—As in ch. vi. 21, 22, so here 
again, the Apostle shows that our union with Christ 
enables us to “ bring forth fruit unto God.” “ Fruit” 
is the expression of life and may be said to indicate 
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character rather than conduct. The “fruit of the 
Spirit” in its nine-fold description is an expression 
of the believer's character as indwelt by the Spirit 
of God. So in this chapter, our union with Christ 
the Risen Lord necessarily results in fruitfulness to 
His praise. 

3. Service.—From union and fruitfulness will 
come service. ‘‘In Christ” we not only “ walk 
in newness of life” (ch. vi. 4), but “serve in 
newness of spirit” (ch. vii. 6). The contrast 
between the service of ch. vi. and the present 
section is very striking. There it was the service 
of a slave; here it is the service of a wife to a 
husband. The service of a slave, or even’ of a 
faithful servant, is altogether different from the 
loving devotion of a wife to a husband, and this 
is the simile here used. The new obligation 
involved in the new position enables the soul to 
serve, apart from all bondage and labour, Him 
“Whose service is perfect freedom,” or, as the 
terse Latin of the Collect has it, “Whom to serve 
is to reign.” It should be observed that verse 6 
gives the theme of ch. viii.; fruitfulness and 
service to God in newness of spirit. After the 
discussion in the remainder of this chapter we shall 
see how wonderfully these things are wrought in 
us and through us in the power of the Spirit of God. 
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Rom. vii. 7-13. 


7. What shall we say then? Js the law sin? God forbid. 
Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law: for I had not known 
lust, except the law said, Thou shalt not covet. 

8. But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence. For without the law sin 
was dead. 

9. For I was alive without the law once: but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived, and I died. 

10. And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I 
found to be unto death. 

11. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived 
me, and by it slew me. 

12. Wherefore the law ts holy, and the commandment holy, 
and just, and good. 

13. Was then that which is good made death unto me? God 
forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in me 
by that which is good; that sin by the commandment might 
become exceeding sinful. 


AT this point the thought of ch. v. 20 is taken up, Rom. vii. 
discussing the question whether the law is sinful 7-13. 
because it makes sin abound. The Apostle has 

already spoken of our being dead to sin, and also 

dead to law. The objector might at once say that 

such statements clearly imply that the law belongs 

to the same evil category of sin, for if the believer 
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Rom. vii. is to break from law as decisively as from sin, is 

7-13. there not something wrong or unworthy in law ? 
Thus verses 7-25 really take up the phrase of 
verse 6, “in oldness of letter.” The Apostle com- 
mences by indignantly crying out, “God forbid,” 
and then proceeds to show the relation of law to 
sin. He gives a picture of all men under law 
in order to show why death to law is a part of the 
Gospel. 

LawReveals I. Law Reveals the Fact of Sin (ver. 7).—Paul 

se Fact jooks back on his own experience, either as a 
child or in his unregenerate state before he became 
conscious of moral responsibility, and he tells us 
that he did not know it was wrong to covet: until 
the law said, “Thou shalt not.” All through this 
passage the depth and intensity of feeling expressed 
shows that the material must be autobiographical. 


—(2) The Il. Law Reveals the Occasion of Sin (ver. 8).— 
ne of What he has said does not mean that the law 


was sin, or brought sin, but that the law when 
revealed to Paul woke up the sin that was already 
existing in his heart. Law was not the cause, 
but the occasion of sin. Observe carefully the 
phrase, “apart from the law,” an expression that 
occurs three times in the Epistle (here and in 
ch. iv. 15; vii. 8, 9). Apart from law sin could 
not make its presence known as sin, for it remained 
unrecognised. It is knowledge of the requirements 
of the Divine law that makes sin effective in the 
conscience of man. Although, apart from law, a 
man may be conscious of evil acts, yet law is needed 
to reveal the presence of sin in the nature. 
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III. Law Reveals the Power of Sin (ver. 9).— Rom. vii. 
Before the law came he himself was alive and sin 7-13. 
was dormant, practically dead, in his heart. But Beats 
when the commandment with its “Thou shalt not” Sin. 
came to him, sin rose to life and he himself felt 
utterly condemned to death. Thus law soon 
reveals the awful force of evil within us, like a 
curb to an unruly horse, though it is never the 
cause, only the occasion of sin. The commandment 
which God intended for life is thus found by the 
sinful heart to be unto death. 

IV. Law Reveals the Decettfulness of Sin —(4) The 
(ver. 11).—Through the commandment sin takes ini ok 
advantage of us and beguiles us. We know it is 
the demand of the law, and when we endeavour to 
fulfil it we are soon made to realise the hopeless- 
ness of our position. 

V. Law Reveals the Effect of Sim (vers. 10, 11). —(5) The_ 
—The outcome is death: “unto death” (ver. 10), Efectof Sin. 
“slew me” (ver 11). Whenever a commandment 
is unable to give life it necessarily brings about 
death, and the condemnation of the sinner must 
necessarily be death through his inability to fulfil 
the law. 

VI. Law Reveals the Sinfulness of Sin (vers. 12, —(6) The 
13).—Law itself is “holy and righteous and good.” Siyuiness 
“Holy” because it discloses sin; “righteous” 
because it condemns the sinner to death; ‘“ good” 
because of its intrinsic and spiritual purpose. It 
was, therefore, impossible to say that that which 
was good became death to Paul (ver. 13). Law 
does not solicit sin, it only elicits it, and it was not 
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Rom. vii. law, but sin that brought death. This, then, is 

7-13. his answer so far to the question, Is the law sin ? 
though he continues the subject in other forms to 
the end of the chapter. Law is neither sin nor 
does it work death, for it is no more the author of 
death than it is of sin. It is sin that slays the 
man. “The strength of sin is the law” (1 Cor. 
xv. 56). 

Suggestions All through this section we have the one thought, 

tg en the relation of law to sin; and the keynote is the 
repetition of the phrase, “through the law” or 
“through the commandment” (vers. 7, 8, 11, 13). 
Let us ponder it once again, especially in view of 
the solemn fact of human experience that “legality 
is the great enemy to sanctification” (J. Brown, 
p: 158). 

1. Law is Intended to reveal Sin.—lIt brings 
home to the conscience the fact that a certain 
thing is wrong. Like a standard, or rule, or plumb- 
line, it shows at once where and what we are in 
the sight of God. <A stick plunged into a stream 
will at once show the direction of the current, and, 
when God’s “perfect law” is held up before the 
sinner, it will reveal to him himself, and “through 
the commandment” sin becomes exceedingly sinful 
(ver. 13). 

2. Law is intended to condemn the Sinner.—Not 
only does law reveal sin, it shows the sinner his 
inability to keep that law. God’s standard is 
perfection, and we must “continue in all things 
that are written in the law,” if we are to be saved 
by law rather than by grace (Gal. iii. 10). But, as 
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this is utterly impossible, the law brings us into Rom. vii. 
condemnation and shows us our true position in 7-13 
the sight of God, and that “no man is justified by 
the law” (Gal. iii. 11). 

3. Law is intended to constrain and conduct the 
awakened, condemned sinner to Christ.—If we 
carefully study the office of the law, as seen in St 
Paul’s teaching, we shall easily recognise how this 
comes about. In ch. iii. 19 the law condemns us 
as guilty. In Gal. iii. 22 (R.V.) the law imprisons 
the condemned soul and keeps him safely in ward 
(Gal. iii. 23), Then in Gal. ii. 19, 20 the law 
becomes the executioner of the prisoner, for law 
cannot possibly show any mercy. And thus ‘it 
becomes our conductor to Christ (Gal. iii. 24) in 
order that we might be justified by faith. Happy, 
therefore, is that man who has come to the end 
of himself, his own ideas, his own efforts, his own 
determination to be saved by his own obedience, 
and has acknowledged his utter sinfulness, his 
hopeless inability, and has accepted Christ as “the 
end of the law for righteousness.” 
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THE INABILITY OF THE FLESH 
Rom. vii. 14-25. 


14. For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, 
sold under sin. 

15. For that which I do I allow not: for what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do I. 

16. Ifthen I do that which I would not, I consent unto the 
law that zt 7s good. 

17. Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. 

18. For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. 

19. For the good that I would I do not: but the evil wick I 
would not, that I do. 

20. Now If I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleth in me. 

21. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. 

22. For I delight in the law of God after the inward man: 

23. But I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members. 

24. O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? 

25. I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then 
with the mind I myself serve the law of God ; but with the flesh 
the law of sin. 


Tue Apostle here continues his subject and 
confirms the preceding argument by showing the 
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power of sin in the flesh. It is this that makes 
the law weak. No one can be saved by law, 
because law cannot deliver us from the flesh. Law 
only prescribes, it cannot perform ; it proscribes, 
but does not provide. Just as in ch. iii. 20, he 
showed that law could not justify, so here he 
proves the additional truth, that it cannot sanctify. 
It can neither give acceptance (justification), nor 
acceptableness (sanctification). The law cannot 
give holiness, because the flesh is the seat of sin. 
In verses 7-10 his argument was based upon the 
distinction, ‘‘ Not the commandment, but sin by 
the commandment,” but here his argument. rests 
upon the distinction, “ Not I, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. 


“ Hitherto he had contrasted himself in respect of 
his whole being with the divine law ; now, however, 
he begins to describe a discord which exists within 
himself” (Tholuck, quoted by Denney). 


His true self (‘the mind ”) vindicates and approves 
law even while indwelling sin (“the flesh ”) resists it. 

Now come two familiar questions : (1) Do these 
verses represent the Apostle’s own experiences ? 
To this we reply, Yes, undoubtedly, for it is impos- 
sible to read what he says without realising it as a 
personal experience. There is such a genuine ring 
about it that we cannot believe that he is 
supposing a case, but, on the contrary, is telling 
an experience. And yet, of course, it is not an 
experience which is his only, but one that is 
characteristic of all men in like circumstances. 
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Rom. vii. (2) Do these verses refer to the regenerate, or the 
14-25. unregenerate? Great names are found on both 
ee sides of the question. (a) In favour of the unre- 
regenerate or generate, we are pointed to verse 14, “Iam carnal, 


aenaeee > permanently sold under sin” (Greek), which, it is 
said, could not be true of a Christian, especially 
after such a statement as ch. vi. 14. (6) In favour 
of the regenerate, we are referred to verse 22, “I 
delight in the law of God,” which, it is said, could 
not be true of the unconverted, though Isaiah 
lviii. 2, and the latter part of verse 25 of this 
chapter, are thought to prove the contrary. 
—Not tothe The fact of so much difference of opinion suggests 
pee the wisdom of avoiding the question altogether and 
Life. of seeking another and better solution. The one 
point of the passage is that it describes a man who 
is trying to be good and holy by his own efforts 
and is beaten back every time by the power of 
indwelling sin. This is the experience of any man 
who tries the experiment, whether he be regenerate 
or unregenerate. ‘The experiences here described 
are certainly not those of the Christian life as it 
ought to be, and as it may be, the normal 
Christianity, that is, of ch. vi. 17, 18; vii. 4, 6; 
viii. 1,2; 1 Peter i. 8, 9. And yet they may be 
true of many professed Christians as they now are. 
One proof beyond all others that the passage 
cannot refer to the normal Christian life is the 
teaching about the Christian in relation to law, as 
is acutely pointed out by Dr Garvie :— 
“Tn this passage he assumes that the law is a 


legitimate authority for the man who approves but 
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does not obey its commands ; whereas for the Chris- Rom. vii. 
tian believer, who is not under law, but under grace, 14-25. 

for whom Christ is the end of the law, the law is non- 

existent. If he were referring to the Christian ex- 

perience in the passage he would be self-contradictory, 

for he would be admitting the validity of the law, 

which it is the purpose of his argument to deny 

(Romans, “Century Bible,” p. 174). 


The passage describes a man who is in real 
earnest to be holy by his own efforts, by law, and 
apart from grace. The passage thus teaches the 
powerlessness of law for salvation and sanctifica- 
tion, and its position immediately after ch. vi., and 
before ch. viii. seems to show that the verses ex- 
press the hopeless struggle of the better side of , 
a man with his sinful nature. 

Thus the section does not refer either to the But toa Jew 
regenerate or to the unregenerate, but to one class under Law. 
of one of them. Verse 1, which must never be 

-overlooked in any proper interpretation of the 
passage, shows that Jews are addressed, and it 
seems in every way best to regard the description 
from verses 7-25 as that of a Jew under the Mosaic 
law, who valued its spirituality but failed to fulfil 
its requirements. “To the Jew first” is one of the 
keynotes of the entire Epistle, and all the chapters 
from iii. to viii. are a chain of reasoning which 
institute a number of contrasts between law and 
grace. This is one of the contrasts and depicts 
the condition of a man aroused by law to see 
his own sinfulness, and also his own powerless- 
ness to overcome it. It is therefore a picture 
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of a Jew under law, not of a Christian under 
erace. 

“What it describes is the experience of a conscien- 
tious unconverted. Jew, fully instructed in the Law, 
and seeking zealously to accomplish a righteousness 
of his own by “ works of Law.” It is a practical 
illustration and demonstration of the statement that 
‘by works of Law shall no flesh be justified’” (Mauro, 
The “ Wretched Man” and His Deliverance, p. 22). 


The key to the meaning of the entire section is 
found in the repetition of “I” thirty times in the 
chapter, without a single mention of the Holy Spirit. 
It indicates what “I” am struggling to do, and 
utterly fail to do in my own strength. The contrast 
between this and the succeeding chapter is most 
striking. In ch. viii. there are at least twenty 
references to the Holy Spirit, and while in ch. vii. 
Law is mentioned twenty times, in ch. viii. it is 
found only three or four times. 

Now let us look carefully at the verses. Every- 
thing here is “ under law,” and the main point is 
not that of condemnation, but powerlessness. The 
conflict is not between the two natures of the 
believer, but refers to the effect of law ona heart 
that recognises its spirituality. When the passage 
is studied as a whole it will be found to fall into 
three sections, and each section has three divisions, 
giving in turn a statement, a proof, and a conclusion. 
There is a sort of refrain at the end of each para- 
graph. As Godet aptly remarks, the passage is 
“like a dirge ; the most sorrowful elegy which ever 
proceeded from a human heart.” 
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I. The First Confession (vers. 14-17). Rom. vii. 

1. The Statement (ver. 14)—“For we know 14-25. _ 
that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold ae Fins 

> 5 2 onfession : 

under sin.” The “for” with which this verse —The State- 
commences clearly links the passage with that ™&"* 
which precedes, and shows that the Apostle is still 
occupied with the same subject, however much he 
may elaborate and unfold it. The present tenses 
which commence at this point do not imply any 
change of subject, but are necessary because he 
is now to treat of the character of the law, not of 
its operation, and the character necessarily remains 
unchanged. He could not say “the law was 
spiritual,” and so the present tenses are not to 
be regarded as expressive of his own personal 
experiences in view of the clear connection with 
what precedes. He is about to trace his experi- 
ences to their cause and the tenses used indicate 
principles. So he says that the law as given by 
God is essentially spiritual, but man himself is a 
creature of flesh in permanent bondage to sin. 
There are two words in Greek for “carnal” ; 
one implying that which is purely material, and 
the other implying what is ethical. The former 
suggests man’s nature as weak, the latter suggests 
his character as sinful. It is difficult to decide 
which is to be read here though the interpretation 
is not very materially affected either way. 

2. The Proof (vers. 15, 16).—In confirmation of —The Proof. 
the statement in the preceding verse the Apostle 
confesses his consciousness of enslavement. Self 
is unable to hinder what it disapproves. In verse 
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15, the “I allow not” of the A.V. is incorrect, and 
should be rendered, “‘I know not,” that is, “I do 
not recognise the true nature of what I do at 
the bidding of sin,” or else, ‘I do not approve of 
it” (Psa. i. 6; Matt. vii. 23). We must carefully 
note that the Apostle is not expressing the idea of 
the well-known words, “I see and approve the 
better, but follow the worse,” for the Pagan who 
used these words confessed that he practised what 
he knew to be wrong, and that his inconsistency 
arose from his love of the evil. St Paul here con- 
fesses wrongdoing, but instead of loving he hates 
the evil. : 

3. The Conclusion (ver. 17).—“So now it is no 
more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me.” 
That is to say, it was not the true self of the man 
which was responsible, but the sin which had its 
abodein him. The Apostle’s purpose is not to excuse 
himself or to explain his failings. He is only show- 
ing his wretched thraldom, that he finds a tyrant 
who compels him to act against his better self. 

Il. The Second Confession (vers. 18-20). 

1. The Statement (ver. 18).—‘“‘For I know 
that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.” Here the Apostle reproduces in substance 
his statement of verse 14: “1 am carnal,” though 
it is put with greater preciseness, including the 
clear distinction between the “I” and “the flesh.” 
In him, so far as his person was carnal, there dwelt 
no good thing, though of course there was some- 
thing more in him besides the flesh. 

2. The Proof (vers. 18, 19).— Here is the 
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explanation of the statement in verse 18, and a Rom. vii. 
repetition of what was said in verse 15, with greater 14-25: 
definiteness. The will to do good was ever present 

within reach, but the execution of the good was 

what he could not find. The contrast between 
inclination and act is here shown with great force 

as a contrast between good intention and bad 

action. 

3. The Conclusion (ver. 20).—Once again, as in —The Con- 
verse 17, he comes to the conclusion that he is not “sion. 
his own master, that the tyrant now in the place 
of power is shown to be alien to the true self that 
wishes to be holy. Not for the purpose of exculpating 
himself, but simply to describe his profound bondage 
and misery, does the Apostle speak of “no more I, 
but sin.” 


Ill. The Third Confession (vers. 21-25). The Third 
1. The Statement (ver. 21). Again he makes Confession : 
—The State- 


his confession, as in verses 14 and 18. We must ment. 
mark the way in which he introduces each of them. 
Verse 14, “We know”; verse 18, “I know”; 
verse 21, “I find.” He is ever conscious of a moral 
contradiction and conflict within, a desire to do 
good and yet an evil always present. 

2. The Proof (vers. 22, 23).—Here again there _ the Proof. 
is a parallel with the proofs of verses 15, 16, and 
verses 18,19. On the one hand, in the inward man 
he delighted in God’s law ; on the other hand, he 
saw a different law in his members warring against 
the law of his mind and bringing him into spiritual 
bondage. It should be carefully noted that “the 
inward man” is not the same as “the new man,” 
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nor is “the mind” ever used of the renewed nature. 
It is the immaterial part of man in contrast with 
the material, or bodily part, and whenever man is 
regenerated the mind has to be renewed (ch. xii. 2 ; 
Eph. iv. 23.) 

It will be observed that no less than four laws 
are mentioned in these two verses; the law of God, 
which is the moral law whether written or un- 
written; the law of sin, which reigns over man 
since the Fall; the law of the mind, which is the 
moral sense in man; and the law of the members, 
which leads to the individual falling under the law 
of sin (so Godet). 

3. The Conclusion (vers. 24, 25).—The outcome 
of all this contradiction and cones isacry of agony : 
“OQ wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” “ A wail of anguish, 
and a cry for help.” This cry is explained by verses 
22,23. The Apostle uses the word “wretched” rather 
than “guilty,” because the point of the conflict was 
not guilt and condemnation, but the indwelling 
power of evil which could not be overcome by man’s 
unaided strength. Denney’s comment is that— 

“The words are not those of the Apostle’s heart as 
he writes ; they are the words which he knows are 
wrung from the heart of the man who realises that he 
is himself in the state just described. Paul has re- 
produced this vividly from his own experience, but 

‘wretched man that I am’ is not the cry of the 

Christian Paul, but of the man whom sin and law have 

brought to despair” (Romans, p. 648). 

The Christian Paul has already been made free 
(ch. vi. 18). “The body of this death” means the 
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body as the seat of the death caused by sin. It Rom. vii. 
would seem to bear the same meaning as ‘the body 14-25- 
of sin” in ch. vi. 6. 

But what are we to make of the outburst of The Thanks- 
thanksgiving, “I thank God through Jesus Christ &'¥i"g- 
our Lord”? The true interpretation seems to be 
that it is a parenthetical expression. As St Paul 
momentarily contemplates his own position in Christ, 
he gives vent to his feelings in the parenthetical 
ejaculation of thanksgiving, that through the mercy 
of God the experience just described» was no 
longer his. 

On any other interpretation the exclamation of 
thanksgiving is quite incompatible with the despair- 
ing cry of the former verse, and this shows clearly 
that the two verses represent two distinct stages of 
experience. 

The outcome of it all is now stated (ver. 25). The Out- 
In regard to his “mind” he serves the law of God, come. 
while in regard to the “flesh” he serves the law of 
sin; the flesh cannot be changed or improved. 
These words which sum up the entire passage, and 
form the Apostle’s settled conclusion under the 
circumstances, show that the reference cannot 
possibly be to a regenerate man, for as Garvie 
clearly shows :— 

“To apply all that precedes this verse to Paul as a 

Christian, however, would be to admit practically that 

the grace of God is as powerless against sin as the law 

is (Romans, p. 175). 

So that what the chapter discusses is not the 
conflict of the two natures in the believer, but a 
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very different struggle, namely, “one between the 
corrupted nature (the flesh) and the mind in a man 
whose mind has been fully instructed in the Law of 
God, who fully approves of it, and who endeavours 
through the flesh to obey it” (Mauro, The “ Wretched 
Man” and His Deliverance, p. 57). 

Thus the Apostle has vindicated two great truths : 
(1) that in ourselves, apart from grace, there dwells 
nothing that God can call good; (2) that the law 
cannot recover us from our evil nature and change 
our dispositions and powers. So the chapter with 
its emphasis on “I,” descriptive of the life of religious 
self, culminates in hopeless inability when looked at 
apart from grace, and contents itself with the division 
of interest expressed in the closing words. We 
shall see the contrast in ch. viii. which deals with 
deliverance in Christ through the Spirit. It is im- 
possible for the Gospel to end with this note of 
failure and inability, and so he proceeds to speak 
of the deliverance (ch. viii. 2), which he is now to 
deal with in detail. 

This very solemn passage goes to the heart of 
some of the deepest realities of the spiritual life, 
and, while its primary interpretation is to be kept 
strictly to the class of man intended by the Apostle, 
there are secondary applications to other classes 
which call for attention. 

1. Its Message to the Unregenerate.—There does 
not seem much doubt in the light of the entire 
passage from verse 7 that the Apostle has in view 
an unregenerate Jew, alive to the beauty and 
spirituality of the law of God, and yet only too 
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conscious of his inability to live a life in accordance Rom. vii. 
therewith. It is a picture of an unrenewed heart 14-25. 
“under law,” and this was the Apostle’s own ex- 
perience in his pre-Christian days. The law aroused 
his moral consciousness but could not provide him 
with moral purpose. “It produced only a deeper 
sense of discord between duty and desire” (Garvie, 
Romans, p. 182). So is it always, and when the 
law of God is brought to bear upon an unregenerate 
and unrenewed heart it is intended to lead to the cry, 
“ O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me ?” 

2. Its Message to the Regenerate.—The passage 
is useful by contrast to show what is intended for 
the regenerate by the grace of God in the matter of 
sanctification. This, as we shall see, is definitely 
brought before us in ch. viii., but meanwhile the 
very contrast helps us to understand what God 
purposes for the believer. Christian morality is due 
not to an external command, but to an internal 
power. Union with Christ by His Spirit was 
intended to make a life of holiness possible, in 
which God’s requirements would find their fulfil- 
ment (ch. vii. 6; viii. 4). “ Faith makes all things 
possible ; love makes all things easy.” 

3. Its Message to the Backslider.—While the 
primary meaning of ch. vii. is, in our judgment, to 
be referred to the unregenerate, it must not be 
forgotten that the wretchedness here depicted may 
also be true of a Christian who has lost touch with 
Christ and has come under the power of sin, or 
self. Like Abraham while in Egypt, like Jacob 
before he got back to Bethel, it is only too possible 
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Rom. vii. for the Christian to have no joy, no power, no 


14-25. 


real fellowship with God. And it is only as we 
return by the connected way of repentance, faith, 
and surrender that we shall regain the liberty and 
power which are the essential features of the true 
Christian life. 

4. Its Message to the Untaught Belever.—To 
some extent even this section may be applied to 
the young beginner in the Christian life, though 
there must be great care exercised not to confuse 
the conflict depicted in this chapter with the conflict 
in the life of the Christian. Romans vii. describes a 
conflict between two opposing powers, the man and 
the flesh, but the conflict of the Christian is some- 
thing quite different. Sin has been overthrown in 
the believer and is always striving to regain its 
sway. What then is the Christian to do? Is he 
to be content with a low standard of life and to 
attribute his failures to the evil nature within? Is 
he to soothe himself with the Apostle’s words, “It 
is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me” ? 
And is he to regard Romans vii. as expressive of 
the normal conflict which will be inevitable to the 
end of our earthly life? Far from it. To use the 
Apostle’s words, ‘Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me,” as an explanation, not to say, justification, of 
wrongdoing, is to apply them in a way altogether 
different from, and opposed to the proper meaning. 
We are to occupy ourselves with Christ, to allow 
the Holy Spirit to reign supreme in our hearts, and 
thus by His divine counteractive power we shall 
have perpetual victory over the evil nature within. 
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The normal Christian life is in Romans viii., and Rom. vii.” 
it is altogether inaccurate and dangerous to use 14-25: 
Romans vii. as in any way descriptive of the believer's 
conflict. 

5. Its Message to the Immature Believer.—Once 
again let it be remarked quite plainly that we must 
distinguish between interpretation and application, 
that this chapter is to be interpreted of the un- 
regenerate Jew, not of the regenerate Christian. 
And yet there is a sense in which the wretchedness 
here described is applicable to a believer who is 
struggling to make himself holy by his own efforts. 
It is a well-known fact of experience that many 
who have come to Christ for justification try to 
obtain sanctification by themselves, as though 
Christianity meant Justification by Faith, and 
Sanctification by Struggle and Fighting. As we 
have received Christ Jesus the Lord, that is, by 
faith, so must we live and walk in Him, that is, by 
faith, and if the Christian does not abide in Christ 
he will soon get into the experience of these verses. 
He will not become wnregenerate, for that is 
impossible, but he certainly will become degenerate. 
Such is the tendency of the evil nature that if it 
is allowed to predominate we become powerless 
against sin. If we take any commandment of 
Christ’s and attempt to obey it in our own powers 
rather than by appropriating His grace, we are 
thereby returning from grace to law. While there- 
fore the Christian is not “under law,” yet he may 
easily lapse into a legal spirit. 

Conversion does not give any self-sufficiency for 
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Romi. vii. righteousness; there is no inherent power given to 


I4-25. 


the new nature. We are as helpless for sanctifica- 
tion as we were for justification. If one is a gift, so 
is the other. If one came by accepting Christ and 
‘coming to the end of self, so did the other. Christ 
for us is our Justification; Christ am us is our 
Sanctification, and both are by Faith. To teach this 
twofold lesson is the Apostle’s purpose in ch. viii., 
and to learn it is to know vital Christianity. 
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Rom. viii. 1-4 


1. There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 

2. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death. 

3. For what the law could notdo, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh. 

4. That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 


BEFoRE considering in detail this very important Rom. viii. 
and attractive chapter it seems essential to review 1~4- 

our position in order to appreciate fully the precise 

point of its teaching. Godet quotes Spener as 

having said that, “If Holy Scripture was a ring, 

and the Epistle to the Romans a precious stone, 

ch. viii. would be the sparkling point of the jewel.” 

And Dr David Brown also remarks :— 


“Tn this surpassing chapter the several streams of 
the preceding arguments meet and flow in one ‘river 
of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb,’ until it seems to 
lose itself in the ocean of a blissful eternity” 
(Romans, p. 77). 
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Retrospect 


and Respect. 


The Epistle to the Romans 


It is undoubtedly the chapter of chapters for the 
life of the believer, and several streams of thought, 
which are found in the earlier sections of the 
Epistle, are here taken up and united in a wonderful 
and blessed completeness. 

The Justification expounded i in chs. iv. ee and 
the Sanctification of chs. vi. and vii. have union 
with Christ as their source and foundation. »Chs. 
vi. and vii. have set forth (mainly by contrast) the 
power of that union to sanctify. Ch. vi. has shown 
that union with Christ involves the utter in- 
compatibility of union with sin ; ch. vii. has shown 
that union with Christ means. the absolute, im- 
possibility of union with law. Law in that 
chapter is to be interpreted as God’s requirement 
for us. This chapter takes up ch. vii. 6, “newness 
of spirit,” and develops its meaning. The Apostle 
will now show that union with Christ means 
victory over indwelling sin (as contrasted with 
ch. vi.), and also that it means the fulfilment of law 
(as contrasted with ch. vii.). Law in the present 
chapter isregarded, not merely as God’s requirement, 
but as His weld for us in union with Christ. Grace 
is given for obedience. Ch. viii. will thus teach us 
that the Christian life is something very far different 
from one long endeavour to be good. It will show 
that the Gospel of salvation by grace means that 
grace gives before it requires, whereas salvation by 
law would mean that salvation only comes when we 
have done all that law requires. Ch. viii. will also 
teach us that not only does knowledge of evil bring 
no deliverance from sin, but even knowledge of good 
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by itself brings no power to perform it. In contrast Rom. viii. 
with the thirty occurrences of “1” in ch. vii. are the 1-4- 
twenty references to the Holy Spirit in ch. viii. 

It is also worth while to compare chs. v. and A Com- 
viii, the latter being in several respects the serer a Sug: 
counterpart and complement of the former. The 
former shows the permanence of righteousness 
through faith, that it lasts to the end. Ch. viii. 
shows how it continues in the time between the 
beginning and the end. Ch. y. deals with the basis 
and guarantee of righteousness in the fact of re- 
demption ; ch. viii. deals with the life of righteous- 
ness in the power of the Holy Spirit. Ch. v. treats 
of the believer’s relation to God ; ch. viii. deals with 
his relation to sin, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, as well as to God. 

It will also help us to remember that the Apostle A Point to be 
is still developing his important statement of Noted. 
ch. vi. 14; “Sin shall not have dominion over you: 
for ye are not under law, but under grace.” He 
has dealt very fully with ‘ye are not under law,” 
and has shown with great clearness that when a 
man is “under law” he cannot possibly escape 
from the dominion of sin. Then again the Apostle 
has shown what is provided for us “ under grace” ; 
namely, a spiritual union with Christ in His death 
and in His life, whereby we are enabled to walk in 
“newness of life” (ch. vi. 4), and to serve in “new- 
ness of spirit” (ch. vii. 6). Now he will teach us 
that this new spirit, which is none other than the 
indwelling Spirit of God, delivers us from the 
power of sin, and leads us onward step by step, 
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Rom. viii. until the final glorification which, as we have seen 


I-4. 


The Chapter 
viewed as a 


Whole. 


The Glorious 


Fact. 


from ch. v., is already assured to the believer. 

The chapter should, first of all, be looked at 
as a whole. It consists of four main parts: 
(a) Verses 1-11; deliverance from the power of the 
flesh by the power of the Holy Spirit. (0) Verses 12- 
17; the full realisation of our sonship by the same 
power of the Spirit. (c) Verses 17-30; even sufferings 
do not affect our position because of the power of 
the same Spirit. (d) Verses 31-39; in spite of 
everything victory will be ours through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Thus, as Godet says, the chapter 
begins with “no condemnation,” and ends with 
“no separation,” while in between, as C. A. ‘Fox 
remarks, there is “no defeat.” An American Bible 
teacher, Mr W. R. Newell, has helpfully remarked 
on the entire chapter in the following words :-— 


“There is scarcely a passage in the New Testament 
that is more delightful reading to the spiritual 
Christian than the eighth of Romans. Even when 
its verses (and it contains several very difficult verses) 
are not fully understood, there is, nevertheless, a 
wondrous charm about the chapter. There is an 
atmosphere of blessing all through it. Of course 
there is, for the blessed Holy Spirit breathes through- 
out it—the indwelling Deliverer, Quickener, Guide 
Assurer, Helper, Intercessor.” 


Let us now confine our attention very carefully 
to vers. 1-4. 

I. The Glorious Fact (ver. 1).—Observe the 
four main thoughts as suggested by the following 
words and phrases: “Therefore” ; “Now”; “No 
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condemnation ” ; “In Christ Jesus.” “Therefore” Rom. viii. 
implies under the changed circumstances involving !~4- 
-a change of time (see ch. iii. 21). The word looks 
back to all that has preceded, but perhaps especially 
to chs. v.-vii. ‘ Now,” that is, in the present, just 
as in ch. v. he referred to the past and the future. 
“No condemnation.” In the Greek the word 
“No” is very emphatic, implying “no sort of 
condemnation,” whefher judicial or experimental. 
This is the foundation of everything, for it clearly 
teaches the perfection of our justification. Grace 
is intended to keep us holy, and to prevent us 
from lapsing into sin and ever needing justification 
again. It is only on the basis of “no sort of 
condemnation” that holiness becomes possible. 
“Tn Christ Jesus,” that is, those who enter into 
union with Him by faith and abide there. This is 
the union already mentioned in ch. vi. 1-11. We 
are united to Jesus Christ in His death and 
resurrection, and all the efficacy of His redemptive 
work is guaranteed to us for holiness of life. We 
share His merit and His life, and it is this double 
provision that constitutes our blessed privilege of 
“No condemnation.” (See Additional Note, p. 66.) 
Observe that we omit (with the R.V.) the latter 
part of ver. 1, found in the A.V., because of the 
weightiest manuscript authority available. The 
phrase would be quite inaccurate and misleading 
in ver. 1, though it is appropriate, natural, and 
necessary at the end of ver. 4. 
Il. The Perfect Explanation (ver. 2).—This The Perfect 
teaches us why there is “no condemnation,” and Explanation. 
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Rom. viii. how our deliverance is accomplished. Here is the 


I-4. 


The Divine 
Cause. 


basis of our freedom, in contrast to the seventh 
chapter, in one single sentence. When we enter 
into union with Christ Jesus we find a new power, 
the rule of the Holy Spirit, Who gives life and 
thereby controls the evil nature. The presence of 
the Spirit brings life and His power sustains it, 
and this gives the believer deliverance from the 
law of sin and death. Thus verse 2 provides the 
evidence of verse 1, and gives the answer to 
ch. vii. 23. Indeed, the verse really indicates the 
theme of the chapter. The principle of the Holy 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus delivers us from the 
principle of sin and death, and this carries with it 
the guarantee of an immortal life hereafter. The 
phrase, “The Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” seems 
to refer to the resurrection power of Christ, 
ministered to us by the Holy Spirit as the Fount 
of life to the Christian. We notice here the two 
contrasted laws ; the law of the Spirit of life, and 
the law of sin and death. The one overcomes the 
other by the great principle of counteraction ; just 
as at the Red Sea the law of the wind counteracted 
the law of the tide, and also as the law of the 
human will often counteracts by its greater power 
the ordinary law of gravitation. “Sin and death” 
refer to the source and result of our condemnation, 
and from both of these Christ by the Holy Spirit 
delivers us. 

Ill. The Divine Cause (ver. 3).—Here we are 
enabled to see how it comes about that the man 
in Christ is free from the law of sin. Law had 
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no power to condemn sin in our flesh so as to Rom. viii. 
render sin powerless, but God could, and did, do 1-4. 
this in sending Christ. Man was carnal, that is, 
without the power of obeying; and it was for 
this reason that the law was weak, because it 
demanded what human nature could not provide. 
Hence the only way of deliverance was the 
provision of a new spirit, and this could only 
come through God’s gift of His Son. We must 
never forget that law is nota force, but only a 
method of the operation of a force. It is because 
of our depravity that law is insufficient and 
impotent, and God must therefore do everything 
for us in regard to salvation. 

Observe the wonderful fulness of this verse. 
Thus, we have the Deity of Christ, ‘His own 
Son”; the Incarnation, ‘In the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” that is, He was like us in all things except 
sin—Christ’s flesh was not sinful, never the seat 
of sin; and His Atonement, “for sin,” which 
means “as an offering for sin.” Our Lord’s death 
was the divine condemnation of sin, and now 
its rule is broken. The Cross condemned sin in 
us so as to loose its hold upon us and to remove 
for ever its claim upon us. This thought of the 
deliverance by the Cross of Christ from the 
condemnation of sin is in close harmony with the 
teaching of ch. vi. 6, and is the complement of 
the teaching of ch. iii. 21-26. Our Lord’s death 
is at once a propitation for sins, an expiation 
of sin, and a redemption from its power and 
bondage. 
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IV. The Practical Purpose (ver. 4).—We are 
now told why the man in Christ is made free 
from the law of sin. It is in order that the 
righteous requirements of the law may be fulfilled 
in those who walk (those who live and act) 
according to the Holy Spirit. Thus, those who 
are in Christ find a new life and a new power, and 
the verse “repeats and completes the secret of 
holiness given in ch. vi. 12, 13, though in more 
definite language” (Gairdner). Christ thereby secures 
in us the holiness which the law could not secure, 
and the Gospel provides and guarantees practical 
righteousness. Law had failed because of man’s 
inability to work; the Gospel succeeds becduse 
of God’s ability to give. ‘The saints ‘fulfil’ the 
law’s ‘claim,’ not in the sense of sinless perfection, 
but in that of a true, living, and working consent 
to its principles; the consent of full conviction 
and of a heart whose affections are won to God” 
(Moule, Cambridge Bible). Thus, the exposition 
of the Apostle’s purpose of the law is now finished 
(ch. iii. 19; v. 20; vii. 13). It demands and yet 
is impotent and cannot realise its requirements. 
Hence the introduction of a new law, a new 
principle, ‘the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 

The importance of these verses lies in the fact 
that they provide a summary of chs. v. to 
viii., and indicate in brief but sufficient form 
the secrets of Christian holiness. Verse 1 is a 
brief summary of ch. v.; that the condemnation 
of the sinner is utterly removed in Christ. Verse 2 
is a summary of ch. vi.; teaching us that the 
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condemnation of sin in the soul is brought to Rom. viii. 
an end by its union with Christ and consequent !~4- _ 
deliverance. Verse 3 is a summary otf ch. vii.; 
in which the impossibility of the law to produce 
righteousness is clearly taught, and the power of 
Christ’s death and resurrection to deliver us from 
its thraldom. Verse 4 isa summary of what is 
elaborated all through ch. viii.; showing the 
possibilities of Christian holiness in the power 
of the Spirit of God. 

1. Our Prerequisite. — “ No condemnation ” 
(ver. 1). The removal of condemnation provides 
for deliverance from the power of indwelling sin. 
A condemned sinner, while continuing such, could 
not possibly become holy. ‘It is not said there 
are no falls, no failures, no infirmities, no incon- 
. sistencies, no fleshly corruptions. But, thanks be. 
to God, it is said, ‘There is now no condemna- 
tion’” (Marcus Rainsford, Senr.). “Herein lies 
the great difference between an unbeliever out of 
Christ and the believer in Christ. The unbeliever 
has his judgment day before him, but the believer 
in Christ has his judgment day behind him; for 
him judgment is past and gone: there is no 
condemnation ” (John iii. 18). 

2. Our Position.—“In Christ Jesus” (ver. 2). 
Both in verses 1 and 2 emphasis is laid on our 
union with Christ. It is only here, as obtained 
and maintained by faith, that we can realise 
holiness. 

3. Our Power.—“The Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus” (ver. 2). This title of the Holy Spirit 
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Rom. viii. suggests vividly and forcibly the one power for 


I-4. 


holiness. The life that is in Christ Jesus is made 
ours by the Holy Spirit who dwells in us. 

4. Our Protection. —‘‘Hath made me free” 
(ver. 2). This, above all else, is what the soul 
needs for holiness. Liberation, emancipation, free- 
dom from the indwelling power and condemnation 
of sin. 

5. Our Provision (ver. 3).—Everything necessary 
for holiness has been provided by God in the gift 
of His Son, whose Deity, Incarnation, and Atone- 
ment are our perfect provision for “all things 
that pertain to life and godliness.” 

6. Our Possibility.—“ That the righteous 're- 
quirements of the law might be fulfilled in us” 
(ver. 4). Thus, the very thing that was impossible 
by means of the law becomes blessedly and 
gloriously possible in the power of Christ by the 
Divine Spirit. The fulfilment of the law is 
realised in definite practice. We “walk,” that 
is, we live, move, act, and make progress, thereby 
expressing all the realities and activities of the 
new life in Christ. Walking is one of the three 
perfect forms of exercise, and the Christian walk 
implies that all our powers are thereby exercised 
and used in the glory of God. 

7. Our Principle.—“ According to the Spirit: si 
(ver. 4). This shows that the very Spirit who gives 
life (ver. 2), is also the standard according to which 
the life is lived, and thus, day by day, and moment 
by moment, the Christian is enabled to live by 
principle, as taught and led by the Holy Spirit. 
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From all this it will readily be seen how important Rom. viii: 
these verses are for a proper and complete idea of 1-4- 
Christian holiness. Many people seem to think 
that, while unconverted sinners have no power 
against sin, believers in Christ Jesus have; that 
is, that God gives to the new-born soul strength 
in itself to overcome the force of indwelling sin. 
According to this idea the teaching of the New 
Testament is Justification by Faith and Sanctifica- 
tion by Struggle. But this is an utter mistake, and 
often proves disastrous to the peace and progress 
of the soul. Many believers are struggling against 
sin in the idea that God expects them to “ fight 
the good fight” against evil, but they forget that 
it is “the good fight of facth,” and their struggling 
is very largely in their own strength and inevitably 
results in failure. God does not give even the 
believer inherent power over sin. This is not His 
way of deliverance; His method is altogether 
different, for He Himself becomes the power 
dwelling in us that overcomes sin. Not, therefore, 
by our own struggling, but through the mighty 
energy of the Holy Spirit within us are we enabled 
to overcome the power of inbred and indwelling sin. 

-An illustration may help us to understand this. 
Motor cars are propelled on what is known as the 
storage principle ; so much petrol or electricity for 
use, and then a further supply. Tram cars are run 
on what is known as the contact principle ; the car 
is kept in contact with the electric current which 
thereby is enabled to influence the movement of the 
car. It is not the former but the latter that God 
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Rom. viii. has adopted for holiness. It is not a case of so much 


I-4. 


grace put into our hearts to be used on the storage 
system, and then a further supply provided, but on 
the contrary we are to keep in close spiritual touch 
with Him Who is the source of all life and power, 
and then in constant union with Him we find the 
secret of purity, power, and progress in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE (page 59). 


Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 264) shows from the Papyri that 
kardkptua (‘*condemnation”) is a civil as well as a criminal 
term. He renders it ‘‘legal burden,” which would be quite suit- 
able to the context of verse 1. In his useful work, Chris? and 
His Slaves, the Rev. Harrington C. Lees translates the word by 
‘‘ disability,” or, more popularly, ‘‘handicap.” It will be found 
that the present exposition of the chapter is in essential harmony 


- with this new and suggestive interpretation. 
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Rom. viii. 5-11. 


5. For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh; but they that are after the Spirit the things of the 
Spirit. 

6. For to be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded 7s life and peace. 

7. Because the carnal mind zs enmity against God: for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 

8. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God. 

9, But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 

10. And if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin ; 
but the Spirit zs life because of righteousness. 

11. But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 


THE mention of “flesh” and “spirit” in verse 4 Rom. viii. 
leads naturally to a fuller statement of the contrast 5-11. 
between them. Sanctification involves an entire 

change of the believer’s life, and it is essential to 

show why righteousness must be fulfilled in those 

who walk after the Spirit and not after the flesh. 

Hence, as in verses 1-4, the Apostle has shown 

that until and unless a man is justified he cannot 

possibly be holy, so now, in verses 5-11, he will 
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Rom. viii. show that if a man is not holy he cannot possibly 


5-11. 


The Two 
Principles. 


The Two 
Tendencies. 


have been justified. Sanctification is the evidence 
of justification, and this is proved by a series of 
striking contrasts between the flesh and the Spirit, 
and the two are shown to be mutually exclusive. 

I. The Two Principles (ver. 5).—Two classes of 
men are described here; “them that are after the 
flesh,” and “‘them that are after the Spirit.” The 
“flesh” when used, as here, with a moral meaning, 
is always to be understood as referring to the old, 
unrenewed, sinful nature, according to which the 
unregenerate man lives. It implies the entire un- 
renewed life lived apart from God; and it should 
be carefully observed that this does not necessarily 
mean a gross, vicious life, for the flesh as unrenewed 
may be educated, refined, and cultured. Indeed, 
there is even a religion of the flesh that consists in 
outward ceremonial observances, asceticism, and 
self-denial, which, however, does not touch the 
springs of the heart and provide acceptable worship. 
There are many things described as being “according 
to the flesh,” which are altogether unacceptable to 
God. It was this to which our Lord referred when 
He spoke of “that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh.” Herein lies the explanation why righteous- 
ness is not, and cannot be, fulfilled in the man who 
is not in Christ. In marked contrast to this is the 
reference to those who are “after the Spirit.” They 
have been born from above and in the power of that 
spiritual life they live “after the Spirit.” 

Il. The Two Tendencies (vers. 5, 6).—Another 
contrast is here drawn; ‘they that are after the 
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flesh mind the things of the flesh; but they that Rom. viii. 
are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit; for 5-11. 
the mind of the flesh is death, but the mind of the 
Spirit is life and peace.” A man necessarily lives 
according to his nature, and, if he lives “according 

to the flesh,” he will of necessity “mind the things 

of the flesh.” The whole bent, trend, and tendency 

of his nature will be towards that which actuates 
him. Natural things suit the natural man and 
spiritual things suit the spiritual man. As is 

the life within, so will be the character and 
conduct, for fruit always comes “according to 

its kind.” 

Ill. The Two Issues (vers. 6-8).—The outcome The Two 
of “minding the flesh” is death, which is to be !¥&* 
regarded as separation from God ; and this is due 
to the fact that “the mind of the flesh is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can it be. So then they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” On the other hand, 
the minding of the Spirit is “life and peace,” power 
and blessedness. Thus, these verses reveal the 
striking contrast between the man depicted in ch. 

vii., and “them that are in Christ Jesus.” The 
two are opposed and incompatible. The carnal 
mind is not only subject to inability (as in ch. vii.), 
but is also characterised by hostility (ch. viii. 7). 
Hence there is a very definite and valid reason why 
the unrenewed man cannot fulfil the will of God. 
As long as a man is out of Christ he may be religious 
after a sort, but it is impossible for him to be 
pleasing to God. 
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IV. The Two Spheres (vers. 8-11).—The phrases 
describing the two contrasted lives here suddenly 
change. Instead of ‘after the flesh” and “after 
the Spirit,” they are spoken off as “in the flesh,” 
and “in the Spirit.” It is no longer a question of 
standard, or principle, but of sphere in which they 
live. “In the flesh” means abiding in union with 
that unrenewed nature which cannot possibly fulfil 
the law of God, and the Apostle at once reminds 
his readers that they are not “ in the flesh,” but “in 
the Spirit.” This is a blessed and beautiful contrast, 
and may be regarded as a fuller description of the 
closing words of verse 4. He addresses them as “‘in 
the Spirit,” and assumes that the Spirit of God is 
dwelling in them, but he adds a solemn warning 
that it is only in the possession of the Spirit of 
Christ that they can regard themselves as belonging 
to Him. 

Then in verses 10, 11 he deals with the deliverance 
from the law of death, as in verses 3-8 he had treated 
the law of svn (see “sin and death,” ver. 2). The 
saints are subject to physical death, and will die 
by reason of their association with the physical 
results of Adam’s sin, but their spirit} is alive in 


1 Is is a difficult matter to decide where the word “Spirit” 
in ch. vill. refers to the Holy Spirit and where to the human 
spirit. A comparison should be made between the A.V. and 
the R.V. for different interpretations. The A.V. refers almost 
every verse to the Holy Spirit, while the R.V. distinguishes 
between the Divine and the human spirit, and interprets 
particular verses accordingly. The American R.Y. is much 
closer to the A.V. than to the English R.V. and, except in verse 
10, interprets every verse of the Holy Spirit. A discussion of 
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Christ because of the righteousness provided and Rom. viii. 
bestowed in Him, and the indwelling presence of 5-1!- 
the Holy Spirit now is the guarantee of the future 
resurrection of the body. Thus the believer will be 
emancipated from the law of death. 

The context seems clear that this quickening of ia ae 
the mortal body does not refer to any accession of 
physical power in this present life. That idea, 
though true in itself, cannot be derived from the 
present passage, for quite apart from the context 
which, in the light of verse 2, deals in turn with 
“sin and death,” the word “quicken” means 
“to make alive,” not to give additional strength. 

It therefore refers to the resurrection. St Paul 
carefully distinguishes between our Lord’s body 
being ‘‘raised,” or “awakened,” and our body 
being ‘‘quickened.” His death occurred without 
any dissolution of the body in the three days, so 
that it was sufficient to “awake” Him; but in our 
case the body is entirely reconstituted, and this is 
naturally expressed by the word “quicken.” The 
term “mortal” means here, as it does in other 
passages, “deathly,” or “dying,” that is, inevitably 
involving ultimate dissolution (ch. vi. 12; 2 Cor. 
iv. 11; ef ch. iv. 16-21); so that in verse 10 St 
Paul speaks of the fact of death, and in verse 11 
of the nature of the change which will transform 


this important subject will be found in Dr Beet’s Commentary 
and the volume in the Lxpositor’s Bible by the Bishop of Durham. 
While it is therefore difficult to decide in every case, it may be 
said as a general principle that when the human spirit is 
intended, it is always to be regarded as indwelt, possessed, and 
ruled by the Spirit of God. 
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our mortal body into that which is incorruptible 
(1 Cor. xv. 43, 44.) 

Thus the Apostle closes his first main section of 
the chapter in which he has brought before his 
readers the new feature of the Spirit of God with 
His threefold help to the believer ; delivering him 
from the condemnation of the flesh (vers. 1, 2), from 
the power of the flesh (vers. 3-8), and from the 
power of death (vers. 9-11). This at once shows 
the striking contrast between this section and ch. vii. 
14-25. In the latter the conflict was between the 
law and the natural man who in his mind approved 
of the Divine will and yet found himself powerless 
to do it by the indwelling of sin in his body. ‘Here 
the Spirit takes possession, asserts His authority, 
delivers from the condemnation of sin, gives life to 
the believer’s spirit, and pledges future redemption 
for the body at the time of the resurrection. 

Again we observe the work of each Person of 
the Holy Trinity in our sanctification. The three 
titles of the Holy Spirit used in these verses need 
special attention. 

(a) He is “the Spirit of God” (ver. 9) in 
contrast to the flesh, referring to the past of the 
believer's life in its inability to fulfil the law of 
God. 

(6) He is “the Spirit of Christ” (ver. 10) in 
relation to the believer's present life, providing the 
necessary power for holiness. 

(c) He is “the Spirit of Him that viel up Jesus 
from the dead ” (ver. 11) in relation to the believer’s 
future life, guaranteeing his resurrection. 
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All through this passage the emphasis is Rom. viii. 
placed on the Holy Spirit of God in relation 5-12. _ 
to the believer's life, and it is in proportion Rag ee cee 
as this is realised that sanctification becomes at tion. 
once possible and easy. The various aspects of 
the Holy Spirit’s work, as stated in this section, 
should be carefully noted and pondered again and 
again. It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of honouring the Holy Spirit to the fullest 
extent in regard to Christian holiness. 

1. The Belrever’s Power.—The Spirit of God 
dwells within the believer’s spirit (vers. 9, 11), 
and in proportion as this indwelling is allowed to 
possess every part of our being, holiness becomes 
possible. 

2. The Believer’s Purity.—This is made possible 

by living “after the Spirit,” and “minding the 
Spirit.” The word “mind” should be carefully 
studied in the various passages where it is found 
in the Greek (Matt. xvi. 23; Rom. xii. 16; Phil. 
iii. 19; Col. iii. 2). It always means the entire 
bent of thought, feeling, motive, and will, and 
when this is realised and our whole inner 
being is turned definitely and constantly in the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, purity becomes our 
very life. 

3. The Believer’s Prospect.—The indwelling of 
the Spirit is associated with our resurrection. 
Whether we read verse 11 as “ through His Spirit,” 
or “because of His Spirit,” we are reminded that the 
Holy Spirit’s possession of us is the assurance that 
the body in which He has lived will be raised from 
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Rom. viii. the dead and quickened into immortal and ever- 


5-11. 


lasting life. 

As we therefore contemplate the prominence 
given to the Holy Spirit in this passage we can 
readily see the force of the Apostle’s solemn word, 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of His.” The Spirit of God is the Spirit of 
Holiness, that holiness “‘ without which no man 
can see the Lord.” 
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12. Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the fiesh. 

13. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. 

14. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. 

15. For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear ; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
ery, Abba, Father. 

16. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God : 

17. And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ. — 


VERSES 1-11 have shown how by the power of Rom. viii. 
the Spirit we are delivered in Christ from the 12-17. 
condemnation of the flesh (vers. 1, 2), from the 

power of the flesh (vers. 3-8), and from the 

power of death (vers. 9-11). But privileges 

involve obligations. God has a purpose in bestow- 

ing these blessings (ver. 4). We are to respond 
obediently to the Holy Spirit Who dwells within 

us. We are debtors to live “after the Spirit,” 

and this necessarily means a mortification of 
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Rom. viii. everything fleshly and sinful. It is only as we 
12-17. fulfil these obligations that we can realise our 
true life of sonship and look forward with absolute 
assurance to the coming glory. Thus, after the 
delineation of the characteristic features of the 
regenerate life (vers. 1-11) comes the admonition 
to live accordingly. We observe that the entire 
section is dominated with the thought of the Holy 
Spirit of God, in Whom alone the regenerate, 
renewed, and victorious life becomes possible. 
Indebtedness J. Indebtedness to the Spirit (ver. 12).—Here 
to the Spirit. follows the practical deduction from the foregoing 
discussion. Because the Spirit has given life to 
the soul and will hereafter give life to the body, 
we are under an obligation to live according to 
the Spirit and not according to the flesh. As we 
have derived no advantage from the flesh, we 
are under no obligation to it. The flesh is in us, 
but we are not to live according to it. 
Life in the Il. Life in the Spirit (ver. 13).—If we do live 
Spat. according to the flesh, spiritual death will be the 
inevitable result. But if through the power of 
the Spirit we “keep on making dead” the deeds 
of the body, spiritual life will be the inevitable 
result. The issues of the two courses of life are 
certain. The flesh cannot be destroyed in this 
life, but the deeds which proceed from it can be 
mortified, or made dead. It is important for the 
spiritual life that we should remember that the 
flesh is still with us and dangerous, and that it 
is to be dealt with not by extirpation, but by morti- 
fication. Stifler thus clearly puts the truth :— 
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“The man in Christ is not in the flesh, but it is in Rom. viii. 
him, and the problem of salvation is not how to 12-17. 
transmute the flesh into something good, but how to 
live with this thing every day without being over- 
come by it. The presence of the Spirit solves the 
problem” (The Epistle to the Romans, p. 148). 


It is important to observe this first reference that —The Pro- 

the Apostle makes to the actual process of the new °°* 
life, for hitherto he has necessarily dealt with the 
change from the old life to the new. Now he tells 
his readers how precisely and continuously the 
new life is to be lived (Col. iii. 10). It is a life of 
momentary victory over the flesh, and the secret of 
the triumph is the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
His counteracting power. A little girl once said 
that St Paul kept under his body ‘‘ by keeping his 
soul on top,” and in like manner we keep under the 
flesh by allowing the Holy Spirit to reign supreme. 
This mortification by the Spirit is one of the most 
important factors of the spiritual life. Any attempt 
to crush down indwelling evil by owr own strength 
will only end in disaster, as ch. vii. has already 
plainly shown. But by “the expulsive power of a 
new affection,” the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, victory becomes not only possible, but 
easy. 

IIL. Guidance by the Spirit (ver. 14).—Now the Guidance of 
Apostle will show the meaning of the phrase, “e Spirit 
“shall live,” on the part of those who “by the 
Spirit mortify the deeds of the body.” They become 
conscious of the Spirit as their Guide as well as 
their Deliverer, and to be led of the Spirit is 
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thus seen to be the normal Christian life, since 
“as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these 
are the sons of God.” As we follow the Spirit's 
leading we realise and prove our Divine sonship. 
This leading of the Spirit is a significant indication 
of the personal relation between the Spirit of God 
and the believer. It is no mere influence or power, 
but a definite personal action that constitutes our 
full relationship to the Spirit of God. 

IV. Experience of the Spirit (ver. 14).—The son- 
ship mentioned in the former verse is here con- 
firmed by an appeal to their personal experience. 
They had indeed received the Holy Spirit, but this 
gift was something altogether different from’ the 


“spirit of bondage which would lead them again into 


servile fear. It was a “spirit of adoption” in 
which they were enabled to appeal to God as their 
Father. This contrast between slavery and son- 
ship is very striking and goes to the heart of the 
true Christian life. Anything that involves a 
believer in fear and bondage cannot possibly be the 
work of the Holy Spirit of God, and must come 
either from his own heart of unbelief or as a 
temptation of the Evil One. Our sonship implies 
perfect spiritual liberty and the absence of all 
legal features which would bring us once more 
“under law.” It is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
lead the believer into a position of filial confidence 
which is the very opposite of all servility and 
thraldom. 

The use here made by the Apostle of the idea of 
“adoption” is particularly interesting and should 
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be carefully compared with the corresponding Rom. viii. 
thought of our sonship as “regeneration.” When 12-17. 
it is said that we become God’s children by re- 
generation the reference is to our relationship and 
union of nature. When we are said to become 

His children by adoption it refers to our position 

and privileges. One who has been, as it were, 
taken out of another family and adopted enters 
thereby into all the rights and privileges of sonship. 

So that regeneration concerns our nature and 
condition, while adoption concerns our position and 
privileges. The two are complementary aspects of 

our Divine sonship. 

V. The Witness of the Spirit (ver. 16).—Once The 
again we are reminded of the purely personal te Seni 
relationship of the Holy Spirit to the believer, for 
here we are told that “the Spirit Himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” Let us carefully observe that this testimony 
of the Spirit is not to our spirit, but with it. This 
means that the Spirit of God bears witness to God 
alongside of our own spirit’s witness. We look up 
to God and call Him Father while at the same time 
the Holy Spirit Himself bears witness to God to 
the same effect that we are God’s children. In 
Gal. iv. 6, the cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father,” is actually 
attributed to the Spirit of God. Thus, there is a 
double testimony ; that of the Holy Spirit and of 
our own spirit, that we are the children of God, and 
this twofold witness is no mere emotion or feeling 
dependent upon ourselves and liable to be changed 
by any alteration of our spiritual life. It is one of 
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those absolute facts of the Christian position which 
are independent of our particular emotions or 
sentiments at any given moment, and, as such, it 
constitutes one of the most precious realities and 
assurances of our relation to God. 

VI. Blessings of the Spirit (ver. 17).—Three 
words are used to describe the spiritual privileges 
and blessings that come to us through the possession 
and power of the Holy Spirit: ‘ Children” ; 
“ Heirs” ; Joint-heirs with Christ.” In ordinary 
usage an heir is one who has not yet entered upon 
his inheritance, one to whom his possessions are 
still future; but the Bible idea of “heir” and 
“inheritance” is very much more than this, for it 
implies actual possession in part here and now 
with the promise of complete possession and 
enjoyment in the future. Thus, the Holy Spirit 
bears witness to God, not merely that we are God’s 
children, but that we are heirs, and (marvel of 
marvels!) ‘joint-heirs with Christ.” 

Thus the Apostle brings to a close the series of 
proofs that sanctification is an evidence of justifica- 
tion, and that the regenerate and renewed life will 
be ruled and guided in all things by the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

We have seen that the Holy Spirit is prominent 
throughout this entire section in relation to the 
spiritual life of the Christian, and there are three 
aspects of His relation which seem to be specially 
prominent. 

1. The Spirit of Sonship—tThe term “ children ” 
represents believers as spiritual babes just born and 
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calling upon their Father in heaven. It is the Rom. viii. 
Holy Spirit, as the Giver of Life, Who enables us 12-17- 
to do this. He reveals the love of God to us till, 
with our souls filled with the Divine mercy, we 
lift up our hearts in thankful adoration, crying, 
“Father.” This is how the Christian life begins. 

2. The Spirit of Fellowship.—The Apostle is 
careful to use the term “sons” as well as 
“children,” and we must be equally careful to 
distinguish between them. The word “son,” as 
distinct from “child,” represents the believer as 
a full-grown son, adopted into God’s family as 
an adult member of the household. Whatever 
difference there is between the babe and _ the 
young man, that in things spiritual is the differ- 
ence represented between ‘‘child” and ‘son.” 
The chief mark of this full-grown sonship is 
being “led by the Spirit of God,” which clearly 
implies conscious responsiveness on our part to 
the teaching and guidance of the Spirit. This 
characteristic of adult sonship is the true meaning 
of “the Spirit of Adoption.” It is the attitude 
of whole-hearted trust, joyous obedience, and 
complete consecration. This is how the Christian 
life continues. 

3. The Spirit of Heirship.—The term “heir,” 
clearly suggests something additional to and higher 
than sonship. Not every son is an heir in things 
temporal, but it is so in things spiritual. We 
actually possess in and with Christ everything that 
God has for us. “All things are yours, and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” Many passages 
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Rom. viii. in the New Testament indicate the glory of the 

12-17. believer’s inheritance in Christ (Eph. i. 20-23). 
It is for us to accept, to enter upon, and to enjoy 
this marvellous wealth of privilege. No wonder 
that the Apostle is so certain, in view of this great 
prospect, that we shall be saved and kept to the 
very end. This is how the Christian life will 
be completed. 
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17. If so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified together. 

18, For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. 

19. For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. i 

20. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same 
in hope, 

21. Because the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

22. For we know that the whole creation groaneth. and 
travaileth in pain together until now. 

23. And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body. 

24. For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is 
not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? 

25. But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for 77. 


THe prior words, “joint-heirs with Christ,” Rom. viii. 

naturally suggested to the Apostle the thought 17-25. 

of a coming glory, and led him to contemplate ae 

the fact of the final stage of our salvation. But . 
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Rom. viii. now comes a sudden change to the idea of 


17-25, 


Chastise- 
ment 
in love. 


suffering. Why is this? Perhaps it was because 
suffering was one of the inevitable results of 
professing Christianity in that age; as though 
the Apostle would teach that they could not 
long be sons of God without having to pay for 
it in suffering. The goal had not been reached 
in spite of the wonders of the Holy Spirit's 
work. So he feels it necessary to show that 
afflictions are not inconsistent with the reality 
and permanence of spiritual blessings. The 
doctrine of sanctification has been considered 
from every point of view (ch. vi. 1-viii. 17), 
and as it necessarily commenced from justification, 
so in this reference to our Divine sonship it 
returns thither in allusion to our adoption in 
Christ. Meanwhile, however, the life is one 
of suffering, and for encouragement to cheerful 
endurance the Apostle is to show that the glory 
will be both certain and wonderful. Already, 
in ch. v. 3, he has shown that tribulations 
cannot possibly put the believer to shame; and 
now he elaborates this thought, and teaches 
that, although our life in Christ is encompassed 
by suffering and death, the inevitable issue will 
be everlasting glory. 

In some ways the message about suffering as 
the inevitable experience of sonship is equally 
true to-day. A faithful life for God will often 
involve trial, hardship, suffering, persecution. But 
the suffering is not for punishment; it is only 
allowed for chastisement. “Whom the Lord 
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loveth, He chasteneth.” The believer in suffering Rom. viii. 
is following his Master's example, and as in 17-25. 
the Master’s case so will it be with the follower, 

the suffering will inevitably lead to glory. This 

is the thought of the section from verses 17-30, 

for it starts and closes with the word “glorified,” 

and adduces several reasons why the suffering 

is certain to issue in glory. 

I. Comparisons (vers. 17, 18). Compari- 

1. The Association of Suffering with Glory. §°"* 
“Tf so be that we suffer with Him, that we 
may be also glorified with Him.” Thus, the 
Apostle shows our fellowship with Christ both 
in suffering and in glory; the one is as real: 
as the other. 

2. The Disproportion of Suffering to Glory. 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory.” St Paul had been doing 
some spiritual arithmetic, and, as it were, had 
put down in two columns the suffering and the 
glory (cf. ch. iii. 28), with the result that 
there was no comparison between them (2 Cor. 

iv. 17, 18). This disproportion will be more 
fully seen in the following verses. 

3. The Certainty of Suffering being followed 
by Glory. “The glory which shall be revealed 
to usward.” The phrase in the original implies 
the inevitableness of the glory, that it is 
absolutely certain to come, and that it shall 
‘be unveiled in all its wondrous beauty towards 
those who suffer with Christ. 
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II. Confirmations (vers. 19-25).—The Apostle 
now proceeds to confirm these comparisons of 
suffering and glory by pointing out certain 
elements in the life of the world, and in 
particular of believers in Christ, which support 
the contention that there is a glory to come. 

1. The Appeal of Creation (vers. 19-22). 
This glory is actually being awaited with 
eagerness, even by the irrational creation which 
is longing for the manifestation of the sons 
of God (ver. 19). Creation is now under the 
curse of sin, for somehow or other the sin of 
man has affected the lower orders of creation. 
Nature is not as it was in its original constitution, 
but through sin has been “subjected to vanity 
by reason of God Who subjected it in hope 
that there would be a deliverance of creation 
from corruption” into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God (vers. 20, 21). The 
need of this deliverance is seen by the present 
condition of creation. We Christians know that 
the entire creation is groaning and _ travailing 
in pain until now. Everything points to the 
fact that the present constitution of the universe 
is not what it was at first, or what it will be 
hereafter ; and this state of affairs as occasioned 
by sin is a clear proof of the glory that yet 
awaits creation. 

This is one of the most striking passages in St 
Paul’s writings. Itsuggests to us some of the most 
wonderful lessons connected with the universe. 
Science, philosophy, and Christianity all unite in 
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testifying to the essential unity of the universe, with Rom. viii. 
man as the crown and culmination, and there seems 17-25: 
no reason to doubt that the fact of sin has in some 
way affected the entire constitution of things created. 
How this has come about, and what precisely is 
involved, it is of course impossible to say with 
definiteness and completeness; but the more we 
realise the oneness of the universe the more we shall 
come to the conclusion that everything is somehow 
involved in human sin. Very much that we see 
around us goes to show that nature is not now 
in a normal condition, or in that state in which it 
was originally created by God. Physical suffering 
among animals, catastrophes and cataclysms in 
nature have some moral meaning, we may be sure, 
and it is by no means certain that they would have 
been in the world if sin had not entered. Scripture 
is quite clear as to the certainty of “a good time 
coming” for the entire universe. Originally crea- 
tion was “good,” but it fell when man fell (Gen. 
iii. 17-19), and shall be restored when he is restored 
(Heb. ii. 5-9). Many passages indicate with 
unerring clearness the wonderful future for nature 
as well as for man (Psa. xcvi. 11-13; xcviii. 7-9; 
Isa. xi. 6-9; Ixv. 20; Rev. v. 13). 

2. The Attitude of Believers (ver. 23).—It is The Attitude 
clear from the way in which creation is distinguished OL MESO 
from Christians in this passage that the four refer- 
ences in verses 19-22 to “creation” must refer to the 
visible heavens and earth as distinct from man. 

But now the Apostle provides a further confirmation 
of the certainty of coming glory. The very same 
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Rom. viii. terms in which the expectations of the irrational 
17-25. creation are described are employed to depict the 
attitude of the early believers. Not only does crea- 
tion groan, waiting for the great future, but believers 
themselves are longing for that full redemption 
which will come with the resurrection of the body 
(ver. 23). Indeed, our salvation has always had 
the element of hope in it. We are “saved in 
hope” (not saved by hope, but by faith). The 
attitude of hope is an integral part of the Christian 
life, and we are now waiting patiently for that 
which as yet we do not see, but which one day we 
shall realise. This waiting amidst adversity is in 
perfect harmony with the terms of our salvation 
“in Christ.” Although He has given us deliverance 
by His Spirit from the law of sin and death, He 
has left us in the tribulation of the world, and with 
our bodies subject to the law of death (ver. 10). 
This salvation is something present and complete 
in regard to deliverance from the guilt and condem- 
nation of sin, but it is still future in regard to 
perfect deliverance from the power and presence 
of sin. The very idea of hope shows that there 
cannot be any present deliverance from tribulation 
and death. 
Suggestions | While the section on Sufferings and Glory is not 
for Medita- yet complet t this point to dwell 
ay yet complete, we may pause a poin we 
upon some of the aspects of the teaching here 
presented. 
1. The Pressure of Suffering.—The words used 
of creation and of Christians, both being said to 
“groan” as they wait, show how keenly the Apostle 
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felt the presence and effects of sin in the world. Rom. viii. 
Suffering is indeed a great reality and a great 17-25. 
mystery. It affects in one way or another the 
entire universe which God originally created “very 
good.” Nature is in many ways purposeless (ver. 
20) and unable to realise its true ideal. There is 
an arrested development through sin, a conscious- 
ness of bondage, and a pressure of pain. So also it 
is with members of the Christian Church. In spite 
of all the glories and comforts of grace, no one can 
doubt the fact and problem of suffering, physical, 
intellectual, and moral. 

2. The Power of Hope.—The same passage that 
describes so vividly our suffering depicts with equal 
vividness our expectation. The suggestion of 
creation waiting (ver. 19) is that of someone with 
outstretched neck looking eagerly and constantly 
for what is earnestly expected. So with believers 
the same idea is found (ver. 23), and this expectation 
constitutes the inspiration and cheer of the Christian 
heart. The prospect of future glory is absolutely 
certain, for we have God’s Word for it. Hope is 
an essential element of our salvation and must 
never be omitted from our contemplation of what 
the Christian life means. Faith looks backward 
and upward ; hope looks onward. Faith accepts ; 
but hope expects. Faith is concerned with Him 
Who promises ; but hope is occupied with the good 
things promised. Faith appropriates; but hope 
anticipates. It is in the power of this hope which 
the New Testament calls “that blessed hope” that 
we are to live and labour. Hope is always centred 
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Rom. viii. on the coming of the Lord, and included in that, on 
17-25. the resurrection from the dead with complete de- 
liverance from sin, likeness to Christ, and the full 
revelation of our sonship to God in Him (1 Cor. 
xv. 51-57; Phil. iii. 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv. 15-17 ; 

1 John iii. 1, 2). 
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Rom. viii. 26-30. 


26. Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered. 

27. And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God. 

28. And we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called according to his 
purpose. 

29. For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
firstborn among many brethren. 

30. Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called : 
and whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. 


THE Apostle is still occupied with the thought of Rom. viii. 
coming and certain glory, and he is engaged in 26-30. 
adducing reasons for feeling assured that the glory 
is as inevitable as the suffering. Already he has 
given us two confirmations in the appeal of 
creation and the attitude of believers. There 
are two more of these proofs which complete 
the discussion. 
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I. The Action of the Holy Spirit (vers. 26, 27).— 
The present help of the Holy Spirit is shown to 
be another guarantee of the glory that will follow 
the suffering. As the sons and heirs of God, we 
possess as yet only “the firstfruits of the Spirit” 
(ver. 23), but the very thought, from the Old 
Testament, of firstfruits implies a complete harvest 
later on (Jas. i. 18). The complete deliverance 
of our spirit, soul, and body (1 Thess. v. 23) from 
the “law of sin and death” is a matter of hope 
for which we are waiting patiently; and now 
amidst present sufferings the indwelling Spirit 
does far more than inspire us with hope, , He 
actually helps us in our present distresses. Just 
as hope assists us (ver. 25), so “in like manner 
the Spirit helps our weaknesses,” for we have no 
power unaided to realise our hopes. The word 
employed for the help of the Spirit is very striking. 
It is only found here, and in one other passage 
(Luke x. 40), and implies “assistance against all 
opposition.” The Holy Spirit makes common 
cause with us against every foe, by taking hold of 
us and providing adequate aid. In particular He 
helps us in our weakness about prayer, all the 
helplessness and weariness which tend to come to 
the believer amidst suffering and perplexity. “We 
know not how to pray as we ought,” but the 
Holy Spirit intercedes for us with unuttered and 
unutterable groanings. We feel as if we could 
not pray, but the Holy Spirit prays for us; and 
we know that this intercession will be effectual 
because God, the searcher of hearts, knows the 
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meaning of the Spirit’s intercession and interprets Rom. viii. 
the inarticulate utterances as they are offered on 26-30. 


our behalf. —In Inter- 
cession for 


How great a help all this assurance is to the us. 
believer amidst his weariness, perplexity, weakness, 
and pain is only too well known to personal 
experience. God Who is greater than our hearts 
understands us perfectly, and while our lips may 
be unable to utter anything, the Holy Spirit is all 
the while making intercession within, just as in a 
later verse we shall see that the Lord Himself is 
making intercession above. 


“But the darkness that is so dark to us is no 
darkness with God. . .. The process of our 
redemption is not all our own, and it goes on by 
methods not all or always understood by ourselves. 
We are often nearest when we think ourselves 
farthest off, and farthest off when we think ourselves 
nearest. God reads order where we see only con- 
fusion; our groanings that cannot be uttered are 
the intercessions of the Holy Ghost to Him for us, 
and however unintelligible to us, it is all clear to 
Him whose, after all, are all the wisdom and the 
power of our salvation” (Du Bose, Zhe Gospel 
according to St Paul, p. 279). 


It is significant that once again we have the 
word “groan,” so that there are the three 
groanings: of creation (ver. 22), of believers 
(ver. 23); of the Spirit (ver. 26). 
Il. The Assurance of God's Providence and Assurance of 
Purpose (vers. 28-30).—Here the Apostle reaches ba yeeae eal se 
the highest point of his wonderful statement that Purpose. 
glory is the inevitable outcome of suffering. 
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1. The Providence of God is working on our 
behalf (ver. 28).—While “we do not know” 
what to pray for as we ought (ver. 26) “we do 
know” (ver. 28) by personal experience, and by 
God’s dealing with others, that all things in the 
universe are continually working together for good 
to those that love God. Let us ponder the fulness 
of this verse and its encouragement. 

(a) The Fact of a constant working ; ‘ Work.” 
Life is made up of many forces, and though at 
times they seem to be quite stationary they are 
constantly at work. 

(6) The Comprehensiveness of the Working ; 
“All things work.” Some people are fond’ of 
distinguishing between general and particular pro- 
vidences, and seeing God’s hand in the great events 
and not in the smaller details of life ; but the true 
Christian soul refuses to think of anything as 
outside’the direct or else the permissive will of his 
Heavenly Father. 

(c) The Harmony of the Working; All things 
work together.” Is it possible for the cold north 
wind to harmonise with the warm southern breezes ? 
Can sunshine and tears be harmonised? They 
can; and instance after instance might be given to 
prove the truth of this contention. 

(d) The Beneficence of the Working ; “ All things 
work together for good.” This is the tendency, 
however mysterious and difficult may be the 
process. A staircase may wind, but each step is 
higher than the preceding one, and it is “still 
upward.” The diamond setter cuts and polishes 
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the jewel very long and thoroughly before its facets Rom. viii. 
of brilliancy are visible. 26-30. 

(e) The Limitation of the Working ; “To them 
that love God.” This restriction must be carefully 
observed, for godlessness and sin work wrath, and 
it is only in connection with the believer that these 
wonderful words are true. Of the man of the 
world who deliberately continues without Christ. it 
may be fearlessly said that everything is against 
him: God’s character, God’s law, God’s holiness, 
God’s judgment. But, granted the condition of 
“them that love God,” everything will work har- 
moniously for good as the result of God’s marvellous 
providence. 

2. The Purpose of God is working on our behalf The Work- 

(vers. 28-30).—Now the Apostle turns the subject Be ee 
round and looks at it from its Divine standpoint. 
The providence of God has its human outlook, 
while the purpose of God looks within and relates 
to God Himself. From the human side, the refer- 
ence is “to them that love God”; but these are 
now looked at from the Divine side and described as 
“them that are called according to His purpose.” 
This Divine purpose is thus emphasised, and we are 
assured that no circumstances of life can possibly 
harm those who are included in it; for the fact 
that they love God implies and presupposes His 
dealings with them in several definite stages or 
links in the chain of His relationship, all of which 
shall be realised in due time. 

(a) They were foreknown. God fixed His regard 
on them, noted them with favour, and this favour- 
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Rom. viii. able regard is the commencement of the whole 
26-30. process of redemption. 

(b) They were predestinated. God’s will follows 
His knowledge and He foreordained them to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. They were 
to find in the glorified Son of God their pattern, 
their power, and their goal. 

(c) They were called. This, in the Apostle’s 
meaning, is always to be understood as what is 
known as “effectual calling,” not merely invited by 
God, but also as having accepted the invitation. 

(d) They were justified. This was the next 
stage and followed naturally and necessarily from 
the invitation and its acceptance. 

(e) They were glorified. Thus the work was 
completed and crowned and salvation fully realised. 
So the Apostle’s thought after commencing with 
the promise of glory (ver. 17) goes back again to 
the assurance of this completion of the Divine 
work. The past tenses in these verses have often 
been noted by writers, and especially the past 
tense of the last word “glorified.” Denney finely 
says, “The tense in the last word is amazing. It 
is the most daring anticipation of faith that even 
the New Testament contains.” 

The Eternal And so from beginning to end God’s people are 
red oy certain of the glory as they now boast in hope of it 
(ch. v. 2). It should be carefully noted that the 
Apostle does not attempt even to introduce, still 
less to reconcile, the divine and human aspects of 
this great passage. It is for this reason that 
everything is looked at from the Divine point of 
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view, and that there is no reference to sanctification Rom. viii. 
between justification and glorification. Even the 26-30. 
phrase “conformed to the image of His Son” 
seems to point almost wholly, if not quite, to the 
future culmination rather than to the present 
process of being conformed. It was essential in 
view of the context that the Apostle should 
emphasise the Divine side since he is concerned to 
show that no vicissitudes can possibly rob believers 
of their eternal glory. Of course we must not 
forget that in other passages the human side and 
the various human conditions of this complete 
work are equally clearly brought to our notice. 
But safety will be found at this stage in keeping 
strictly to the Apostle’s statements without at- 
tempting to reconcile every aspect of truth. Those 
who are most deeply impressed with the marvel, 
power, and absoluteness of Divine grace will never 
fail to realise their own responsibility, their own 
duty, and the conditions by means of which God 
works out His purpose concerning them. 

Everything in the believer's life will depend upon Suggestions 
how he understands and accepts the fact of suffering, es 
if he is to enjoy to the full the Divine grace here 
and the glory hereafter. 

1. The Believer in the Shadow.—Jacob once said, 

“ All these things are against me.” What a wrong 

view of life this was can easily be seen from the 

story. It was due to a very partial knowledge 

of the facts. He spoke in ignorance. Joseph was 

not dead, Simeon was not dead, Benjamin was to 

be kept quite safely. He spoke, too, with a de- 
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Rom. viii. fective memory. How marvellously God had led, 


26-30. 


kept, and blessed him during the past years! 
Surely God might still be trusted to be faithful to 
His promise? An illogical mind was also his. He 
limited the God of Israel, ignoring God’s character, 
forgetful of His power, and oblivious of every- 
thing God had said to him in promise and assurance. 
Above all, he spoke out of an untrustful heart. 
With feelings unhinged it seemed as though he 
could not confide in his God and so dishonoured 
the One Who had so richly blessed him, by crying 
out “All these things are against me.” If ever we 
are in a similar case we shall never be otherwise 
than in a spiritual shadow-land. Surely we ‘may 
trust our Heavenly Father! Two Christians were 
once speaking of their experiences, and one said, 
“Jt is terribly hard to trust God and realise His 
hand in the dark passages of life.” “ Well, brother,” 
said the other, “if you cannot trust a man out of 
your sight, he is not worth much; and, if you 
cannot trust God in the dark, it shows that you do 
not trust Him at all.” Psalm xci. does not say, 
“under His wings thou shalt see,” but “under His 
wings thou shalt trust.” 

2. The Belhever im the Sunshine.—This is the 
right view of life, and is in marked contrast to that 
of Jacob; for the true heart exults in saying, “ All 
things work together for good.” Many years ago 
an eminent French engineer was detained in the 
Mediterranean by a tedious quarantine. It was 
hard for one of his active temperament to endure 
such confinement ; but as he waited on the deck of 
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the vessel he read, and the book, to which he gave Rom. viii. 
extra attention, prompted him to the conception of 26-30. 
the Suez Canal, the execution of which has made 

him so famous and has been of such great service 

to the world. Did M. de Lesseps afterwards regret 

those dragging days of quarantine? And if the 

child of God could realise more fully the constant 
presence and guidance of a loving Father he would 

more readily perceive that all things are really 
working together for his good. Let us ever live in 

this love of God. The more we trust the more we 

shall love, and the more we love the more fully we 

shall trust. Life is dark, but love can see. Life is 
difficult, but love can understand. Life is sad, but 

- love can rejoice while waiting for that day when 

we shall no longer see through a glass darkly but 
when we shall know even as we are known. 
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31. What shall we then say to these things? If God e for 
us, who can be against us ? 

32. He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things ? 

33. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect’? Jt 
4s God that justifieth. 

34. Who és he that condemneth? J¢ is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us. 

385. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? ' 

36. As it is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long ; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

37. Nay, in all these things we are more, than conquerors 
through him that loved us. 

38. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, 

89. Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


Now comes the Apostle’s pan of triumph, as he 

closes this magnificent view of the life of the 

people of God. After emphasising God’s side of 

the Christian redemption he describes the resulting 
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feeling of absolute confidence, and shows how Rom. viii. 
that confidence rises into positive assurance. As 31-39. 
Gairdner says :— 
“The impassioned but subdued tones of verses 18-30, 

which succeeded the calm logic of verses 1-17, now pass 

into a sort of lyric outburst, which quickens and 

swells to its magnificent climax” (Helps to the Study 

of the Epistle to the Romans, p. 77). 


Fearlessly the Apostle asks, “What then are The Blessed- 
we to say to these things” (ver. 31)? “These Soe oe 
things” are not only the aspects of truth presented Believers. 
in the verses immediately preceding, but include 
the whole discussion of righteousness, its character 
and results, from ch. iii. 21-viiii 30. Having 
asked the question, implying that there is nothing 
to fear either here or hereafter, he answers it 
by “‘saying” three “things.” He glories in the 
blessedness and security of believers by dwelling 
on three fundamental reasons for his triumphant 
confidence. 

I. Their Relation to God (vers. 31b-33). Their Re- 

1. God is their Advocate (ver. 31).—“If (or lnttonta God: 
since) God be for us.” Everything that he has 
had to say about the Divine redemption implies 
that God has interposed on behalf of His 
people. 

2. He is their Protector (ver. 31).—“ Who can 
be against us?” Since God is ours nothing else 
in the world matters at all. 

3. He is their Provider (ver. 32).—Once again, 
but in a fuller and more elaborate form, we have 
the argument of ch. v. 6-10. God, Who gave the 
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Rom. viii. very best He had in the Person of His Son, 


31-39. 


Their Re- 
lation to 
Christ. 


will not fail after all to give in Christ every- 
thing that pertains to life and godliness. Like 
Abraham of old (Gen. xxii. 16), God did not 
spare His own dear and well-beloved Son; and, 
having handed Him over as a sacrifice on our 
behalf, He is not likely to be lacking in those 
provisions for the spiritual life which can only come 
from Him. 

4. He is their Justifier (ver. 33).—Is there 
anyone who will dare to lay a charge against the 
elect of God? No one, since God Himself is 
their justifier. As Marcus Rainsford, Senr., in his 
fine book on this chapter, so well says, “There is no 
ground for condemnation since Christ has suffered 
the penalty ; there is no law to condemn us since 
we are not under law but under grace; there is 
no tribunal for judgment since ours is now a 
Throne of Grace, not a judgment; and, above all, 
there is no Judge to sentence us since God Himself, 
the only Judge, is our Justifier.” 

Il. Ther Relation to Christ (ver. 34).—Now 
comes another question. Is there anyone to 
condemn us? No one at all, since believers have 
a fourfold protection in Christ. (a) The protection 
of His death as the propitiation for our sins. (6) The 
protection of His resurrection as the proof of our 
justification. (c) The protection of His ascension 
since He is at the right hand of God as our 
Advocate (1 John. ii. 1, 2). (d) The protection of 
His intercession which in the power of His endless 
life saves us to the uttermost (Heb. vii. 24, 25). 
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‘Surrounded by this perfect provision there can Rom. viii. 
be no possible condemnation. The ascension is 3!-39- 
mentioned only here in this Epistle. Usually the 
stress is on the resurrection. It is in Ephesians 

that we have the converse and complementary 
thought which emphasises in particular the 
ascension of Christ and ours in Him. Thus, as 

the Apostle faces this question and throws out 

his challenge against any who might condemn, 

he shows at once that Christ is “our righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30). 

Ill. Thew Relation to Circumstances (vers. Their Re- 
35-39).—One more question is asked in this great G0" t 
challenge of the Apostle. “Who shall separate stances. 
us from the love of Christ?” Is it conceivable 
that anyone shall separate believers from the love 
of their Master? Are there any circumstances, 
however pressing and painful, that can do this? 
(vers. 35, 36). On the contrary, in the midst 
of these very untoward circumstances believers 
are “super-conquerors” through Him that loved 
them (ver. 37). Not merely do they have victory, 
but something far more, an overwhelming defeat 
of all enemies. Circumstances are those things 
that “stand round us,” but they cannot hinder 
our access to Christ, or prevent His coming to 
our rescue. A modern French version vividly 
renders the phrase, “more than conquerors” by 
vainqueurs et au déla, “conquerors, and more 
than that.” This love of Christ is so certain, so 
constant, and so changeless that it elicits the 
perfect persuasion (ver. 38) that nothing in space 
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or time will be able to separate believers from 
the love of their God in Christ. Every conceivable 
enemy is contemplated in this wonderful enumera- 
tion—the most extreme changes of condition 
(death and life), the most potent orders of being 
in the universe (angels and principalities), the 
possibilities of time present and future (things 
present and things: to come), everything that is 
involved in space (height and depth), and last 
of all, anything and everything to be found in 
creation; and, as he faces them all, resolutely 
and definitely, he comes to the absolute conviction 
that not one of them can separate believers from 
the God Who loves them. Let us observe all 
through the passage that the emphasis is laid upon 
God’s love to us as a reason for this triumphant 
confidence and perfect certainty. It is recorded that 
Spurgeon once saw on a weathercock the words, 


“God is love,” and on remarking to his companion 


that he did not think that it was appropriate on so 
changeable a thing, he was met with the answer 
that he had misinterpreted it, that it really meant, 
“God is love, whichever way the wind blows.” 
Some authorities favour a different punctuation 


of the questions in verses 33-35, and a few great 


names consider that the passage would be still 
more vivid if everything in these verses were put 
in the interrogative form. ‘‘ Who shall lay any- 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? Shall God 
that justifieth? Who is he that condemneth ? 
Shall Christ that died? Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation ?” 
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But it seems to the present writer that, following Rom. viii. 
Godet, “there is still much to be said for the 31-39. _ 
punctuation of the A.V.,” more particularly as ace 
there is a striking coincidence between the three 
results of sin recorded in Genesis iii. with the 
three questions of verses 33-35. 

1, Adam and Eve were conscious of guilt before / 
God. To the believer there is no guilt (ver. 33), < 
because of God’s justification. ‘ 

2. Adam and Eve were sentenced to condemna- ¢ 
tion by God. To the believer there is no con- ¢ 
demnation (ver. 34), because of Christ’s redemption. 

3. Adam and Eve were sentenced to separation — 
from God. To the believer there is no separation 
(ver. 35), because of God’s love. 

We must not fail to observe the rapturous and 
triumphant ending “in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
and to observe the same close to chs. v., vi., 

vii. At each stage of the Apostle’s discussion 
of his great theme he bursts forth into the praise 
of his Lord ; “ Christ is all.” 

As we review these eight chapters and pay Suggestions 
special attention to the last of them, we naturally la ea 
ask again the Apostle’s question, “What then 
shall we say to these things ?” 

1. These Things.—What are they? They are 
all concerned with God’s righteousness (ch. i. 

17; iii. 21); righteousness provided, accepted, 

guaranteed: righteousness complete, continuous, 

permanent : righteousness universal, full, victorious. 

And as we concentrate attention on this particular 

eighth chapter, what are “these things” to which 
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Rom. viii. the Apostle bids us look. There is a sevenfold 


31-39: 


emphasis running through these verses: (1) No 
condemnation; (2) no guilt; (3) no weakness ; 
(4) no defeat; (5) no despair; (6) no want; 
(7) no separation. 

2. What then shall we say?—Herein lies the 
personal application of it all. What shall we say ? 
Let each believer ask himself these questions: Is 
this my experience? Is this the Christianity of 
my life? If not, why not? It may be, it ought 
to be. Shall we not add, It shall be? Then our 
life will “say to these things,” “Unto Him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto ‘God 
and His Father, to Him be the glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” 
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THIS is a convenient opportunity to look back Chs. i.-viii. 
over the entire section hitherto considered in order 

that we may have clearly before us the teaching 

as a whole. A constant danger in connection 

with this Epistle is that of being occupied with 

verses and small sections and thus of failing to see 

and grasp the general line of thought. It would 

be well to read these chapters through at one 

time and thus to refresh the mind with the main 

ideas. 

The one great theme is that of the Gospel as the The One 
revelation of the righteousness of God (ch. i. 17), bth 
that is, the revelation of God’s personal character 
as righteous, together with the revelation of His 
gift of righteousness in Christ to guilty man. All 
through these chapters this theme is brought 
before us specifically in opposition to the righteous- 
ness of the law. Righteousness by God’s gift is 
contrasted with righteousness by man’s work. 

The chapters are occupied with the answer to 

Job’s question, “How should man be just with 

God?” (ix. 2). Or, to put it otherwise, “ Where 

shall righteousness be found?” In ch. i. 17, we 

have the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which 
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rendered quite literally is, “The righteous by faith 
shall live.” Taking these six words and dividing 
them into three pairs they give us an outline 
of chs. i-viii. ‘The righteous”—“by faith ”— 
“shall live.” 

I. “The Righteous” (chs. i. 18-11. 20). — 
Here we are shown the need of a Divine right- 
eousness. 

1. The wrath of God is revealed against all 
unrighteousness (ch. i. 18-32). This is first con- 
sidered with special reference to the Gentiles 
who, by reason of the corruption of their nature, 
had brought upon themselves the judicial dis- 
pleasure of God, and were therefore “worthy of 
death.” 

2. The Jew was equally under condemnation, 
notwithstanding his special privileges (ch. ii. I- 
iii. 8). He had failed to use his great opportunities, 
and had become censorious of others, thereby 
proving his own unrighteousness, which could not 
escape the righteous judgment of God. 

3. This condition of universal unrighteousness, 
together with man’s inability to work out righteous- 
ness, is proved from Scripture as well as by the 
facts of life, with the result that “every mouth 
is stopped, and the whole world is guilty before 
God” (ch. iii. 9-20). 

Il. “By Faith” (ch. iii. 20-v. 21)—Here we 
are shown the method of the reception of right- 
eousness. 

1. Human unrighteousness with its consequent 
inability is met by the Divine provision of right- 
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eousness in the Gospel. This is specially wrought Chs. i.-viii, 
by the Atoning Sacrifice of Christ, and is 
to be received through faith, which excludes 
all human boasting, and establishes on a firm 
foundation the law of God in relation to man 
(ch. iii. 21-31). 

2. This Divine righteousness received through 
faith is proved from the Old Testament by the 
case of Abraham, and confirmed by that of David. 
Faith in our case is shown to be exactly of the 
same nature as that of Abraham in relation to God 
(ch. iv. 1-25). 

3. This Divine righteousness through faith 
introduces the believer to a state of blessedness 
even amid afflictions (ch. v. 1-11), for the simple 
reason that it deals effectively with the principle 
. of sin which is derived through our race connection 
with Adam (ch. v. 12-21). Though sin abounds, 
grace in Christ super-abounds. 

Ill. “Shall Inve” (chs. vi.—viii.).—Here we are «Shalt 
shown the life of righteousness, with its secrets of Live.” 
power, victory and permanence. 

1. This life of righteousness provides victory 
over sin (ch. vi. 1-14) and transfers the soul from 
bondage to liberty (ch. vi. 15-23). Grace and sin 
are here contrasted, and it is seen that grace does 
not lead to sin (ch. vi. 1, 15). 

2. This life of righteousness cannot be lived by 
means of law (ch. vii.). Law and grace are here 
contrasted, and the former is seen to be utterly 
powerless for holiness. 

3. This life of righteousness is lived in the power 
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of the Holy Spirit (ch. viii.). Flesh and spirit are 
here contrasted, and the Spirit of God is seen to 
be the Divine power for holiness triumphing over 
the flesh (ch. viii. 1-17), triumphing in the midst 
of affliction (ch. viii. 17-30), and triumphing over 
every actual and conceivable opposition (ch. viii. 
31-39). 

Thus chs. i-v. show how we are accounted 
righteous by grace through faith (Justification), 
and chs. vi.-viiii show how we are made 
righteous through faith (Santification), and how, 
too, we are kept righteous (Glorification). Salva- 
tion emanating from God’s righteousness is based 
upon justification, built up in sanctification, and 
crowned in glorification. And it is received at 
each point by faith. From God’s side, Salvation 
is Righteousness by Grace for Faith. From 
man’s side, it is Righteousness by Grace through 
Faith. 

The one practical point of all this is, whether 
these great doctrinal themes have become part of 
our personal experience. Doctrine separated from 
life is dry, abstract, unprofitable, and even 
dangerous ; but doctrine received into, experienced 
by, and manifested through life is the secret of 
clearness of perception, and vigour of activity. 
St Paul ever kept doctrine and life closely asso- 
ciated, for they were inextricably bound up in his 
experience and service. The life of truth and the 
life of obedience are both necessary, and it is the 
characteristic feature of these chapters that doctrine 
is set forth as the root and foundation of life, and 
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life is set forth as the fruit and expression of Chs.i.-viii. 
doctrine. This is true Christianity, and for a 

genuine, balanced, Christian life there are few 

passages more essential, more valuable, and more 

powerful than these eight chapters. 
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PURPOSE AND OUTLINE OF 
CHAPTERS I[X.-XI. 


Tue change from chapter viii. is abrupt and 
striking, and yet there is a close and necessary 
connection between the sections. eer there 
is no formal link of association there is a very 
definite psychological relation. This is the second 
great division of the Epistle, and it deals with 
the relation of the Jew to the Gospel of Right- 
eousness treated of in chs. i-viii. Chs. ix.-xi. 
have not received from writers anything like the 
attention that the earlier ones have had, and 
perhaps as a consequence of this neglect some 
commentators hold that the chapters represent an 
episode, or parenthesis, or appendix which may be 
to some extent overlooked in the study of the 
Epistle. But this is an entirely incorrect view, 
for the chapters are an integral part of the Epistle 
and are essential to its true interpretation. Any 
view which regards them as a mere corollary 
or appendix can be safely set aside, for in some 
respects they are the very heart of the Epistle 
when judged from the personal and _ historical 
standpoint of St Paul. The teaching of these 
chapters (the relation of the Jew to the Gospel) 
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has really been in evidence from the start. In Chs. 
ch. i. 2, the Gospel is said to be “according !*--X! 
to the Scriptures”; in ch. i. 16, it is spoken 

of as “To the Jew first” ; in ch. iii. 1, the question 

is asked, “What advantage hath the Jew”; in 

ch. i. 18—iii. 20, Jew as well as Gentile is proved 

to be unrighteous; in ch: iv., the Old Testament 

is used to prove justification by faith; in ch. v., 

all men are included in racial connection with 
Adam ; and the inability of law to justify (ch. iii.) 

and to sanctify (ch. vii.) is applied to all men, 
whether Jew or Gentile. 

And yet there were two great arguments Two Argu- 
continually used against Paul’s Gospel. If, said ae 
the Jewish objector, the Gospel of Righesishess Paul's 
by faith is true, how are we to account for two i i 
things: (1) the exceptional position and privileges 
of the Jews, as compared with the Gentiles, which 
faith seems entirely to remove (Gal. iii. 28)? How 
are we to account for and explain the wonderful 
promises of the Old Testament assuring a seed to 
Abraham which was to issue in blessing to all the 
world? If there is ‘‘no difference” (ch. iii. 22) 
what advantage had the Jew? (2) The rejection 
of the Gospel by the Jewish nation. We might 
have supposed that all would gladly accept Christ. 
With all the remarkable opportunities they had, 
how was it possible for the Jews to reject Him ? 
Surely, then, a Jew might argue, If Jesus Christ 
is what Paul teaches, either God has broken His 
special promises to Israel, or if He has not, then 
this Gospel of Paul is not of God. The Apostle 
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answers the two questions in these chapters ;. 


the latter in chs. ix. and x., and the former in 
ch. x1. 


This question of the relation of the Jew to the 
Gospel was one of the great problems of St Paul’s 
ministry, and to men of Jewish blood it was 
particularly acute. At the time that Romans was 
written it had very special point and meaning for 
the Apostle himself. His evangelistic work in 
the East was almost finished, and he was free 
to pay his visit to Rome, which would be the 
crowning point of his Apostleship to the Gentiles. 
The time had come to survey the entire field. 
Surrounded by Jewish opponents he considers the 
contention that his Gospel of grace which puts 
Jewish salvation entirely on a level with Gentile 
might be regarded as entirely blotting out the Jew 
and removing him from his position of special 
privilege in the purpose of God. He therefore 
addresses himself to the task of showing the true 
state of the case. As the years went on after 
the Death and Resurrection of our Lord, and 
the Jewish national rejection of Him as Messiah 
became more and more evident, the solemn and 
awful meaning of Christ’s own words about the 
nation’s disobedience became more obvious and pro- 
found. It was becoming clearer and clearer that 
their house had been left to them desolate and 
that the Kingdom of God had been transferred 
elsewhere (Matt. xxi. 43). And as these facts 
pressed upon thoughtful minds we cannot 
wonder that the great Apostle desires to deal 
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with the entire subject as he does in these Chs. 
chapters. ix.-xi. 

The problem was primarily historical, and the The Problem 
historical facts must be ever kept in view. The Ser ner 
simple but adequate explanation of Jewish 
rejection is seen in John i. 11. “He came unto ‘ 
His own, and His own received Him not.” And \ 
the whole of the Fourth Gospel is occupied with 
the theme of Jewish opposition to Christ. But 
although all that receive Him become one in Him 
(John i. 12), there are certain facts of history 
which must not be overlooked. 

While grace makes Jew and Gentile one, there Distinctive 
is still a place for the Jew, which will be seen in eg: for tee 
God’s own time. Although most Christians now” 
are Gentiles, yet the day of the Jew is not over. 

He is not to be regarded merely as a member of 
the Church. He will have a place yet. It is 
impossible to spiritualise all the Old Testament 
and apply it to Christianity. There is a marked 
contrast between Hebrews and Romans. In 
Hebrews the Jew is considered spiritually. Here 
he is considered nationally, and in relation to the 
whole world, while preserving his individuality. 
St Paul’s view is that for the present Judaism is 
as it were on a by-path, while the Gentiles are 
going forward to salvation and blessing along the 
highway. Nevertheless God’s purposes had not 
failed, and the day was coming when He would 
return to Israel to take them up again into His 
purpose and make them a channel of blessing to 
the world (ch. xi.). 
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The general course of thought should be grasped 
before entering upon the details. The Apostle’s 
teaching proceeds along three main lines :— 

(1) Ch. ix. 6-29; God’s absolute freedom as 
against any claim of man. 

(II) Ch. ix. 30-x. 21; Jewish sinfulness 
in rejecting Christ. 

(III) Ch. xi. 1-36; Present events are to 
be overruled for the future glory of 
both Gentile and Jew. 

Thus, as Godet points out, the one problem all 
through is how God can reject those whom He has 
elected, and this question is met in the three ways 
just stated: (1) God preserves His entire liberty 
(ch. ix.). (2) God shows that Israel’s sin is the 
true explanation (ch. x.). (3) God vindicates 
His action by foretelling future consequences 
(ch. xi.). 

Now let us consider a fuller outline of the 
thought in order to see its bearing as a whole :— 

1. The Apostle’s intense sorrow because of 
Israel’s rejection of Jesus Christ (ch. ix. 1-5). 

2. This rejection, however, is not at all incon- 
sistent with God’s Word or with His character 
for veracity. There is nothing in God’s action to 
Israel which lays Him open to the charge of un- 
faithfulness to His promises to Abraham and his 
seed. The rejection is not against the promises, 
but in complete harmony with God’s method with 
Israel from the beginning, the method of Divine, 
sovereign election (ch. ix. 6-13). 

3. Nor is the casting away of unbelieving Israel 
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inconsistent with God’s perfect and absolute justice Chs. 
(ch. ix. 14-29). iX.-Xi. 

(a) The righteousness of this Divine method with 
Israel is shown to be according to Scripture, Moses 
and Pharaoh being cited as examples (vers. 14-18). 

(6) This method is then shown to be righteous, 
because God, as God, has sovereign right over His 
creatures, and any questioning of Divine procedure 
is really rebellion (vers. 19-24). 

(c) This method of God is seen from the prophets 
to be that of Divine sovereignty, calling the 
Gentiles and rejecting Israel (vers. 25-29). 

4. The present condition of Israel is really due 
to their sin of unbelief and their unwillingness to 
submit to God’s righteousness. It was solely of 
Divine grace that the Gentiles were accepted, while 
Israel’s rejection was caused by refusal of grace and 
reliance on their own works (ch. ix. 30—x. 4). 

5. God’s righteousness is perfectly free as a gift 
through faith (ch. x. 5-11). 

6. It is also universal in its scope, being intended 
for all mankind (ch. x. 12-18). 

7. Israel failed to realise that all this, as well as 
their own disobedience, was actually predicted in 
their own Scripture (ch. x. 19-21). 

8. But the present rejection of the Jews is not 
total and complete (ch. xi. 1-10). 

9. Nor is it final and irremediable, for they are 
to be turned and become a blessing to the whole 
world (ch: xi. 11-36). 

It is a considerable help to the proper under- 
standing of these chapters to view them in strict 
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relation to the preceding section of the Epistle, for, 
as we have seen, the Jew is in evidence from the 
outset, and these chapters have a close and necessary 
connection with what has gone before. Thus we 
may first of all look at the three objections raised 
by the Jew in ch. iii. 1-8, and observe how these 
are answered fully in ch. ix. 1-33. 

(a) Ch. iii, 1, 2. “What advantage hath the 
Jew”? His privileges remain intact (ch. ix. 4, 5). 

(b) Ch. iii. 3, 4. Is God unfaithful ? He is not 


~ unfaithful (ch. ix. 6-13). 


Prior Rela- 
tions Recon- 
sidered. 


A Great 
Truth Iilus- 
trated. 


(c) Ch. iii. 5-8. Is God unrighteous? He is not 
unrighteous (ch. ix. 14-33). 

Again, we may compare the great section (th. i. 
18-iii. 20) with the chapters before us and find in 
them the twofold relation of Jew and Gentile to 
Divine righteousness. 

(a) In ch. i. 18-iii. 20 this relation is considered 
from the standpoint of law, and both Jew and 
Gentile are shown to need Divine Righteousness. 

(5) In ch. ix.-xi. this relation is considered from 
the standpoint of grace and faith, and both Jew 
and Gentile are shown to need them. 

Yet again, we may look at these three chapters 
as illustrating the truth of ch. iii. 29, 30, that God 
is the God of the Gentiles also. In ch. i. 18-iii. 20 
both Jews and Gentiles are shown to have sinned 
and to need God’s righteousness, while in ch. ix-xi. 
righteousness is offered to both but received by one 
only through faith. Let it be once again strongly 
emphasised that these three chapters have an 
intimate connection with all that precedes. As we 
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study the Apostle’s great argument in ch. i.-viii. Chs. 
we can readily understand his determination to set iX--xi. 
the great facts of the national history of his people 

in their true relation to the question of Divine 
righteousness, for he knew only too well that 

many of his fellow-countrymen were building false 

hopes upon a perverted interpretation of those 

facts. 

Reviewing the entire argument and endeavouring Summary. 
to summarise it, we observe that the Apostle, first 
of all, examines with great care the relationship 
into which God entered with the nation of Israel 
(ch. ix. 6-29), and the Divine conduct is vindicated 
in excluding the main body of Jews from the 
blessings of the Gospel. The Apostle demonstrates 
the fact that the relationship of God to Israel was 
one that left Him perfectly free to take the course 
He had actually pursued without laying Himself 
open to the charge of unfaithfulness or unrighteous- 
ness. From the very beginning the blessings were 
never intended for them as a nation. God was 
sovereign in the bestowal of His blessings from the 
outset. His covenant throughout was essentially 
one of grace to be appropriated through faith, 
so that if men believed, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
they would receive, and if they would not believe, 
they would not receive. Moreover, the Apostle not 
only proves that the nature of the covenant left room 
for their national rejection, but he also shows that 
the covenant was not cancelled by that rejection, 
and that, hereafter, in God’s own time and way, it 
would reassert its marvellous influence and bring 
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about unspeakable blessing to the Jewish nation 
and to the world. 

Thus Israel’s rejection provides the most solemn 
warning that history affords as to the awful results 
of spiritual pride and self-sufficiency. They refused 
to accept and maintain their unique spiritual 
advantages and a humble and grateful dependence 
upon the Giver, and they were thereupon set aside 
and broken off as a branch. And they will remain 
in that condition as long as they are in unbelief; 
but when they are willing to become poor in spirit 
and submit themselves to the righteousness of God, 
He will graft them in again and make them 
possessors of that wealth of blessing which He has 
all along had in store for them. 

As we look carefully at these chapters we can 
readily see that they open “a wide door to intelli- 
gence in the ways of God” (J. N. Darby). The 
Apostle meant this letter to be a systematic and 
circular one, dealing with some of the most diffi- 
cult and important problems of his day. “The 
extraordinary daring of the end of ch. xi. is not 
unrelated to the extraordinary passion of the 
beginning of ch. ix. The whole discussion is a 
magnificent illustration of the aphorism that great 
thoughts come from the heart” (Denney). 

These chapters are a fine corrective to merely 
individualistic views of God’s salvation. It is 
essentialjto keep ever in mind: (1) God’s purpose 
for the individual; (2) God’s purpose for the 
Church ; (3) God’s purpose for the world. The 
last of these is by no means the least; indeed, it 
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is the climax and culmination of the rest. These Chs. 
three chapters, especially ch. xi., deal with the !*--x! 
third of these points, and it will be well for us 
to dwell upon it and have it constantly before 
our mind. Among other things it will be the 
finest possible encouragement and _ inspiration 
against pessimism. We are so apt to grow weary, 
depressed, and disheartened with the fight against 
sin and the slow progress of good and right and 
truth. These chapters should hearten us by 
reminding us that this old sin-stricken world 
is still to have its golden age when ‘All the 
ransomed Church of God” (God’s heavenly 
company) shall “be saved to sin no more,” and 
reign with Christ over the earth. And also when 
Israel (God’s earthly company) shall be “saved in 
the Lord with an everlasting salvation” and 
become a blessing to the whole world: In the 
light of these glorious hopes how can we be 
depressed and discouraged? What manner of 
persons ought we to be not only in all holy 
conversation and godliness, but in all buoyancy 
of hope and courage, and in all strenuousness of 
life and service ? 
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Rom. ix. 1-5. 


1. I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also - 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 

2. That Ihave great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 
heart. 

8. For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh: 

4. Who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises ; 

5. Whose ave the fathers, and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever, Amen, 


THs personal introduction to his great theme is 
characteristic of the Apostle. His heart was rent 
in twain by the trouble of his nation’s rejection of 
his Saviour. The outburst of confidence and 
thanksgiving, with which ch. viii. closes, is in 
sharp contrast to his unceasing sorrow as he 
realises that the glories of God’s grace in Christ 
are not being enjoyed by his fellow-countrymen. In 
ch. i. 16 he had spoken of the Gospel as intended 
for “the Jew first,” and yet the Jews as a nation 
were not sharing in the glorious opportunity. 
These verses, as we ponder their meaning, reveal 
the great heart of the great Apostle. 
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I. Sincerity of Feeling (ver. 1).—His constant Rom. ix. 

controversies and conflicts with Jews and Judaisers 1-5. 
might suggest doubts of his assertions of sorrow, Sas =e 
and so he solemnly affirms his sincerity. He Feeling. 
knew that he was regarded as a traitor (Acts xxi. 
33; Xxil. 22; xxv. 24), and so he makes these 
very strong protestations. He affirms his sincerity 
both positively and negatively. He speaks “in 
Christ,” that is, in union with Him, a position in 
which it was quite impossible to lie, since Christ 
is the Searcher of hearts (Eph. iv. 15; Col. iii. 9). 
His conscience bears witness with him (ch. ii. 15; 
viii. 16) in the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, and on this account he is able 
to speak with all possible clearness and force 
as he stands in the presence of the God of 
truth. This threefold reference to Conscience, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, as indicative of 
his sincerity, is very striking. Although he 
has had to pour contempt on Jewish pride and 
self-sufficiency it was not because of any lack 
of love to his brethren. 

II. Intensity of Feeling (vers. 2, 3a).—Here St Paul’s 
we find a twofold statement of his sorrow which Fein, of 
is thereby intensified by repetition. His grief 
is not only “great” but “unceasing.” It is 
at once mental and physical. ‘Paul cannot 
find words strong enough to convey his feeling” 
(Denney): 

The proof of this intensity is seen in the usual 
interpretation of the Apostle’s words, that he is 
prepared to go the length of being severed from 
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Christ, were that possible, if only thereby he 
could ensure the salvation of Israel. His love 
was ready to forego his best, if by so doing he 
could save some. On this view the words are 
parallel to those of Moses (Exod. xxxii. 32, 33), 
and they are the fervent outburst of an unselfish 
devoted love. Paul could wish this if the wish 
could be realised for the good of his people. 
This intense desire has been well described as 
“a spark from the fire of Christ’s substitutionary 
love.” 

III. Reasons for Feeling (ver. 3).—But the ques- 
tion arises whether the Apostle really meant this, 
however familiar and akin to the wish of Moses 
it may be. Would St Paul be likely to wish a 
thing that was impossible? When we carefully 
look at the Greek text we feel inclined to doubt 
this familiar interpretation, for there is no “could” 
in the Greek, which is quite literally, “I used to 
wish,” or, “I was wishing.” Suppose we render 
the phrase, “I myself used to wish (or pray),” 
thus contrasting himself with the Jews. On this 
view, the words are to be regarded as a special 
explanation of his sorrow for Israel, based upon 
his own former unconverted state of hostility to 
Jesus as the Messiah. Let us read the words in 
this light. “I have great heaviness and continual 
sorrow in my heart (for I myself used to pray to 
be accursed from the Messiah) for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” When read 
thus, the words form a parenthesis, and give 
special point to his sorrow. At any rate, this 
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view is worth mentioning, even though very few Rom. ix. 
commentators favour it. But whether true or not, 2-5- 
the passage, as a whole, shows the marvellous 
revolution that Christ made in Saul of Tarsus. 
From the position of an intensely bigoted devotee 
of Judaism, he had been transformed into a 
servant of Christ, whose intensest desire was for 
the salvation of his brethren. 

IV. Basis of Feeling (vers. 4, 5).—He has The Basis of 

aul’s 

already pointed out some grounds for his strong Feeling. 
desire, such as the greatness of the misery of 
being accursed from the Messiah, and the close- 
ness of his own relationship as an Israelite. But 
now he will elaborate and emphasise the chief 
reason for his feeling, in the greatness of the 
privileges that the Jews are losing by their 
rejection of Jesus Christ. This is the culminating 
point, for the losses sustained by Israel in refusing 
to accept Jesus as the Messiah rise above every- 
thing else in the Apostle’s mind. There are eight Eight 
marks of the Divine favour to Israel mentioned ee i a 
here, and they practically sum up the whole of Favour. 
the history of the nation from Egypt to the 
coming of Christ. Hach separately and all com- 
bined constitute the crowning reason for the 
Apostle’s grief. 

1. “The Adoption”; that is, of the nation as 
God’s family (Exod. iv. 22. See also the Greek 
version). 

2. “The Glory”; that is, the Shekinah, or 
special token of God’s presence (Exod. xvi. 

10). 
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3.‘The Covenants”; that is, the various 
covenants made with the people, and the suc- 
cessive renewals from the time of Abraham 
onwards. 

4, “The giving of the Law”; that is, the 
legislation through Moses, as recorded in the 
books of the Pentateuch from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy. 

5. “The Service of God”; that is, the Temple 
ceremonial in all its branches and aspects of 
spiritual meaning. 

6. “The Promises”; that is, those found all 
through the Old Testament from Genesis to 
Malachi. 

7. “The Fathers”; that is, the ancestors of the 
Jewish race of St Paul’s day. ] 

8. “The Christ”; that is, the Messiah as the 
Jew. Observe the two sides of the Messianic 
revelation here stated, the human and the Divine 
(cf. ch. i. 8, 4). This last point is the climax of 
all the rest, for the Rejected One is He Who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. 

In spite of Dr Denney, we venture to hold 
that the interpretation that makes a full stop 
at the word “Christ,” and interprets the rest as 
a Doxology to God, is exegetically impossible and 
quite opposed to the spirit of the context. Even 
Denney himself admits that the doxology is 
somewhat hard to comprehend in such a 
statement: “It seems at the first glance without 
a motive, and no psychological explanation of 
it yet offered is very satisfying.” No other 
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interpretation than the familiar one provides the Rom. ix. 
proper climax to all these statements concern- I-5- 
ing Israel.! 

The points mentioned not only show the pre- 
eminence of Israel’s privileges, but also heighten 
their sin in rejecting Christ. At the same time 
they indicate the real difficulty of the situa- 
tion in the Apostle’s day. It is as though he 
had said that all these glories belong to Israel 
and yet they were rejecting Jesus Christ as the 
Messiah. 

Two pictures of the Apostle, or rather two Suggestions 
aspects of one picture, stand out very clearly in pee 
these verses. . 

1. Paul the Patriot. The intensity of his love 
for his fellow-countrymen is peculiarly interesting 
and significant. His acceptance of Jesus Christ 
had made no difference to his Jewish heart, except 
to increase his loving desire for the highest 
interests of his nation. Patriotism is not destroyed 
but intensified by Christianity. Paul did not 
cease to be a Jew when he became a Christian, 
and he shows his love for his brethren in the best 
possible way by desiring and working for their 
salvation. This should ever be the main object 
of Christian patriotism —the evangelisation of 
those who are one with us in ties of blood and 
nationality. How profoundly this thought of 
Christian patriotism should stir the hearts of 
citizens of the British Empire as they contem- 

1 Dr Fairbairn has a note on this passage in his The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology (p. 308) which seems quite convincing. 
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plate the various nationalities in our Dependencies 
who are citizens with us and subjects of the same 
Monarch! A Christian man cannot possibly show 
his patriotism in a better way than by doing his 
utmost to evangelise India, British Africa, and 
every other part of our Empire where Christ is 
not yet known. 

2. Paul the Soul-winner. But this patriotism 
is only expressive of the intenser desire of the 
Apostle as a winner of souls. He had this 
great burden upon him. He not only loved 
man, but men; definite, concrete, individual 
men. He loved with a yearning and burning. 
love of compassion. He himself was in Christ 
and longed for them also to be there. He 
knew what men miss when they reject Jesus 
Christ, and he is sure that all other privileges, 
however great, can never compensate for this 
loss. “Paul was sad for them, just as many 
to-day . . . are sad because some whom they 
love are away from Christ. . . . It is in 
moments when our joy in Christ is brightest 
and when we feel ourselves to be completely 
victorious . , . that this sadness comes to us 
with greatest bitterness” (Beet, Romans, p. 
253). 

And so Paul loves, and longs, and prays, 
and strives, and writes, and works for Israel’s 


‘salvation. Have we these marks of a _ soul- 


winner? What a rebuke they are to our 

dulness, dryness, and deadness. A clergyman 

once asked a friend to find him a Curate, 
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and said that he wanted a man “whose heart Rom. ix. 
was aglow with the love of souls.” Such was !-5 

the Apostle, and such’ ought we to be. If we 

are not, shall we not seek to “abound in this 

grace also” ? 
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ISRAEL’S REJECTION AND 
GOD’S FAITHFULNESS 


Rom. ix. 6-13. 


6. Not as though the word of God hath taken none effect. 
For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel : 

7, Neither, because they are the seed of Abraham’, are 
they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

8. That is, They which are the children of the flesh, these 
are not the children of God: but the children of the promise 
are counted for the seed. 

9. For this is the word of promise, At this time will I 
come, and Sarah shall have a son. 

10. And not only this; but when Rebecca also had conceived 
by one, even by our father Isaac ; 

11. (For the children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth ;) 

12. It was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 

13. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have 
I hated. 


THE Apostle now addresses himself to the task 

of justifying God’s ways in relation to Israel, 

and his first point (see analysis, p. 116) is that 

God’s rejection of Israel is not at all inconsistent 

with His Divine veracity and purpose, and 

must not be interpreted to mean the failure 
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of His Word. The Apostle has expressed his Rom. ix. 
grief at the sad condition of Israel, but he has 9-13. 
not yet stated plainly that this condition is due 

to unbelief. Later on he will deal with this 

plainly (ch. ix. 30-xi. 36). Meanwhile he puts 

forth his argument in vindication of God. 

The subject is introduced very abruptly, and 
before considering the details of the argument 
it is essential to gain a view of the general 
line of thought. Every statement is a link in The General 
a chain of very close reasoning, and we must Thowpht, 
constantly keep in view the place and purpose 
of the Apostle’s argument. The main theme 
is that though the Jews have failed, God’s 
Word has not failed. The promises made to 
Israel were not based upon physical descent and 
national life, but were associated from the first 
with spiritual blessing. The real, that is, the 
spiritual Israel, is therefore within the limits of 
the natural and national Israel. This distinction 
between the national and spiritual Israel is seen 
in the Old Testament, and it proves that God’s 
sovereignty had not failed, so that without in 
any way trenching on Jewish promises God 
could admit the Gentiles to a share in that 
Gospel which was the theme of the Old 
Testament promises. 

I. The Word of God had not Failed (ver. 6). The Word of 
—‘ But the case is not such as that the Word Lo Bet 
of God has utterly failed.” This abrupt opening 
seems to suggest that the Apostle’s thought 
should be interpreted to mean that it is not 
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such a matter as failure of God’s Word which has 
caused his grief, but something very different. 
In spite of his grief he does not mean that. 
The rejection of Israel does not imply any 
unfaithfulness in God, or any failure of His 
purpose. The emphatic phrase in this statement 
is “the Word of God,” and the Apostle is about 
to defend it in the face of the fact that Israel 
is not saved. He will show that the unbelief 
of some of the Israelites does not make void 
God’s promise, that the rejection of Israel does 
not for an instant imply any failure of Messianic 
assurances. The Jews had come to think that 
God’s pledge on their behalf was absolute and 
irrevocable, and with this idea in their mind 
it is no wonder that they were resentful of 
Paul and his Gospel. 

Il. The First Proof (vers. 6-9).—The promise 
to Israel was not made to the whole nation, but to 
a limited portion of it. Even Abraham’s natural 
seed were not all in the covenant, and therefore 
God’s blessings did not proceed along the line 
of mere natural descent. This is shown by the 
choice of Isaac instead of Ishmael. Isaac was born 
according to God’s purpose, power, and time, 
and not according to ordinary nature. He is 
therefore called “a child of promise.” This means 
a child who would never have existed except for 
the promise; a child, moreover, to whom God’s 
promise would come in power. Hence, there 
was a distinction from the very first, and it 
was not Abraham’s position, but God’s promise 
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that determined the true seed. Since, therefore, Rom. ix. 
God limited His original promise to one son 9-13. 

of Abraham, this limitation necessarily excludes 

the purely natural descendants as well. If God 

drew the distinction at the outset, it could not 

be wrong to draw it subsequently all through the 

ages. Thus the Apostle distinguishes between 

the seed as a whole and the promised seed, in 

order to emphasise Divine election as the funda- 

mental principle (vers. 7-9). 

Ill. The Second Proof (vers. 10-12).—A further The Second 
and still more striking and decisive proof of this Proof. 
principle of election is seen in the choice of 
Jacob rather than of Esau; and the illustration 
is much more conclusive than the case of Isaac, 
not only because Esau and Jacob were both 
legitimate children, while Ishmael was not, but 
still more, because the promise about Jacob being 
superior to Esau was given by God before their 
birth, and could not therefore be based upon the 
personal character or action of either of them. 
There was nothing in the parentage or in the life 
of Esau to cause rejection. The source of the 
choice of Jacob was the will of God alone, and 
the Divine freedom is shown to be His prerogative. 

It should be carefully noted that St Paul is 
referring to the seed of Abraham typically and 
spiritually (Cf. Gal. iv. 29). The true Israelites 
are not within the seed of Isaac or Jacob according 
to the flesh, nor was Ishmael excluded simply 
because he was born of Hagar. It was therefore 
the Divine promise, and not fleshly descent, that 
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gave.the title even to external Messianic privileges 
quite apart from spiritual blessings which we 
know are not fleshly, but spiritual. 

Special attention should be given to the phrase, 
“that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand” (ver. 11). This means that the 
Divine purpose according to the principle of 
selection might remain unchangeable even until 
the present time. 

IV. The Word of God is Confirmed (ver. 13).— 
The Apostle’s argument is confirmed from the 
prophecy of Malachi, which was uttered centuries 
after the original choice, and after centuries of 
opposition between Edom and Israel. ‘The 
reference is, of course, to Jacob and Esau in 
their national capacity, and not to any “hate” 
of Esau while yet unborn. It is shown that ages 
of history had but confirmed the original choice. 
The phrase, “Esau I hated,’ should be compared 
with Luke xiv. 26 for its meaning of “loving less” 
(cf. Matt. vi. 24). There is no question of 
personal feeling, but a deliberate decision in favour 
of one rather than of the other. God’s choice 
was not dependent on personal merit or individual 
privilege. It is therefore no question of personal 
salvation by absolute decree, but only of Esau 
and Jacob as individuals whose relation to God’s 
purpose was settled before they were born. 

Thus the Apostle shows that God’s promises 
are not destroyed by Israel’s failure as a nation, 
because from the very first there had always been 
distinctions which were explicable only by the 
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sovereignty of God. And yet, though sovereign, Rom. ix. 
the Divine choice is never arbitrary, i.e., non- 6-13. 
rational, or non-moral. As Denney well says, “The 

fact that many had not received the Gospel no © 

more proves that the promise has failed than the 

fact that God chose Isaac only and not Ishmael.” 

Let us gather up the main points of the argu- Summary. 
ment thus far. The Apostle has met the Jewish 
contention that salvation was by physical descent 
and legal works by showing (1) that a true 
interpretation of God’s promise to Abraham and 
God’s attitude to the children of Isaac, proves 
conclusively that no man can claim to be a child 
of God merely because he has descended physically 
from Abraham; (2) that from the very outset 
the special blessings bestowed on Abraham and 
Jacob were not due to human works, but sprang 
wholly and solely from the Divine free will 
and grace. Under these circumstances, it was 
utterly impossible for the Jew to object to a 
Gospel which proclaimed salvation for all men 
by grace through faith, and any thought on 
the part of Israel that this universal offer involved 
unfaithfulness in God was altogether a baseless 
charge. 

Leaving for the present the Godward side of the Suggestions 
truth here taught until the Apostle’s entire treat- emacs 
ment comes before us, let us note two special 
lessons that stand out clearly from these verses. 

1. A Solemn Possibility. We may belong to 
the visible Church without belonging to the 
invisible. All Jews were Israelites according to 
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the flesh, but were not thereby members of the 
spiritual Israel. In like manner it is possible to 
belong to a Christian community and not to be 
a Christian. As Denney says, “It is not what 
we get from our fathers and mothers that ensures 
our place in the family of God.” We must never 
forget our Lord’s words, “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh.” It was an awful error of the 
Jews to suppose that they were inheritors of God’s 
promises simply because they were natural children 
of Abraham (Matt. iii. 9 ; John viii. 33, 37, 39, 53). 
The failure of natural descent to secure spiritual 
position shows the fundamental unity of the Old 
and New Testaments in regard to salvation. ‘Even 
in the old covenants the necessity of the new birth 
is clearly taught. There is scarcely anything that 
needs clearer and more constant emphasis to-day 
than the distinction between outward privilege 
and inward life. The Baptismal register or the 
Communicants’ roll is never to be regarded as 
equivalent to the “‘Lamb’s Book of Life.” The 
distinction between the Church as visible and the 
Church as invisible, the Church as expressed in 
outward worship and the Church as united inwardly 
to Christ by the Holy Spirit, is a vital, fundamental, 
and eternal distinction. 

2. An Absolute Necessity. It follows, therefore, 
that the possession of a Divine life is an essential 
requirement for membership in the invisible Church. 
Before the people of Israel could become the people 
of God they needed genuine faith in Him, and the 
acceptance of His Word. of promise as the means 
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of spiritual life. Neither physical descent nor Rom. ix. 
personal merit counted for anything in this respect. 6-13. 
So must it ever be. “He that hath not the Son 

of God, hath not life” (1 John v. 12). “If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His” (Rom. viii. 9). ‘They which be of faith 

are blessed with faithful Abraham” (Gal. iii. 7). 
“Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal. iii. 26). “If ye be Christ’s, then are 

ye Abraham’s seed” (Gal. iii. 29). Thisenecessity 

of a Divine, spiritual life, to be received through 
faith, must be pressed home upon heart and 
conscience at all costs, for all people, in all circum- 
stances, and at all times. 
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ISRAEL’S REJECTION AND 
GOD'S JUSTICE 


Rom. ix. 14-18. 


14. What shall we say then? Js there unrighteousness with 
God? God forbid. : 

15, For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. 

16. So then zt zs not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. 

17. For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might shew my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. 


18. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. 


Tue Apostle had shown that God’s Word had not 
failed even though Israel had failed. The blessing 
comes, not through man’s physical descent, or by 
reason of his personal merit, but by the grace of 
God, grace that is due solely to the will of God. 
He has now refuted the charge that the condem- 
nation of Israel meant God’s failure in faithfulness, 
and he has commenced to show that their history, 
when properly interpreted, really led up to the 
great doctrine of righteousness by faith. 
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But this at once starts another objection: What Rom. ix. 
about God’s character as righteous? It is this 14-18. 
question of God as a just God that occupies atten- 
tion all through the following section. Now St 
Paul will take another step and prove that 
Israel’s rejection did not lay God open to the 
charge of unrighteousness. In making salvation 
a matter of grace, and in rejecting the Jews who 
sought it by works, and in receiving the Gentiles 
who welcomed it by faith, God is not unjust. 

The passage is long and difficult and must 
be considered in the fullest possible detail. It 
extends to the end of verse 29, and can hardly 
be understood aright, unless it is taken as a 
whole. 

I. Mercy according to the Divine Will (vers. Mercy 

14-16).—But the objector now raises another S°coiins t 
problem. “What shall we say, then?” By this Will. 
phrase the Apostle usually introduces the view 
of an objector’ (ch. iii.~55 iv. 13 vi. 1; vil. 7; 
viii. 31; ix. 30). Is not the restriction of the 
promises to one line (Isaac and Jacob, not Ishmael 
and Hsau), and to Christian Jews (not the majority 
of the nation), unjust on God’s part? If He chose 
Jacob for no good in him, and rejected Esau for 
no evil in him, is He not unrighteous and unfair 
(ver. 14)? 

The Apostle, as elsewhere, repels the idea with 
scorn (ver. 14). “God forbid.” “Perish the 
thought.” This phrase is very characteristic of the 
Epistle, and all its occurrences should be noted. 

Instead of seeking to explain and justify God’s 
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action to human reason, Paul quotes from Scripture 
(ver. 15), as though to say, “That ought to close 
the matter.” “God says Himseif that He shows 
mercy with . . . freedom . . . and this principle of 
action which God announces as His own cannot be 
unjust.” God's choice is thus not inconsistent with 
His justice, for He has a sovereign right to dispense 
mercy, as He said to Moses. The passage is from 
Exod. xxxiii. 19, and the context should be studied. 
Israel had sinned by idolatry, and Moses had asked 
for mercy. Then God spoke, enunciating the 
principle of unmerited favour as that by which He 
Himself works. Moses received mercy, not because 
of anything in himself, but because God willed to 
give it. The principle was one of Divine grace. 
God acted with perfect freedom in exercising 
compassion. 

Hence God’s mercy (ver. 16) is not merely a 
response to human resolve (“him that willeth ”), or 
to human effort (“him that runneth”). His own 
Divine will is the one and only source of His 
mercy. All men are sinners, and as God pardoned 
Israel when they were rebels, why may He not 
pardon the Gentiles also? This verse, therefore, 
confirms verses 12, 13, and the idea is developed in 
ch. ix. 30-x. 3. 

Thns in these verses (14-16) the Apostle proves 
from God’s word to Moses, that, within the limits 
of the chosen nation, He deliberately retained His 
own absolute liberty in the exercise of His mercy. 
To say that a Jew had a right to God’s favour, was 
to assume that he was in a position where he could 
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win that favour by his own works. It was to Rom. ix. 
ignore and set aside the plainest revelations of 14-18. 
God’s mind and will. So that when God refused 

to save the Jew who rejected the Gospel, He was 

acting in the most perfect harmony with His 
declaration to Moses. 

Il. Judgment according to the Divine Will (ver. Judgment 
17).—But now the Apostle goes further, and cites {°¢mave, © 
the opposite case of one who did not receive mercy. Will. 
God has also a perfect right to execute judgment, 
as is seen in the case of Pharaoh. The reference to 
Moses (ver. 15) illustrates Divine mercy in the 
choice of Jacob. The reference to Pharaoh (ver. 

17) illustrates the Divine judgment in the rejec- 
tion of Esau. Pharaoh is used to prove God’s 
sovereignty and freedom in His dealings with men, 
and this shows that Scripture represents God as 
acting with freedom in regard to severity as well as 
to mercy (Exod. ix. 16). No Jew would complain 
of this argument, because it was so manifestly in 
his own Scripture. He might object to Paul, but 
not to the Word of God. According, therefore, to 
his own Scripture, which he would naturally accept, 
the Jew is taught that to show mercy and also to 
_harden are Divine prerogatives manifesting God's 
absolute sovereignty. He has never given up this 
liberty of action, and in His attitude to unbelieving 
Jews He was only carrying out these righteous 
principles of His government. It is therefore 
impossible to say that He is unrighteous. This 
would be an argument exactly suited to the Jewish 
objector. God was only acting upon the same 
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principle as He acted upon in regard to Pharaoh 
when He hardened unbelieving Israel. 

But although the Apostle’s words are adequate 
to meet the purely Jewish objection, the problem 
is acute for us to-day who read this reference to 
Pharaoh. It does not mean that Pharaoh was 
hardened for the mere sake of hardening, for we 
are told ten times in Exodus of Pharaoh hardening 
himself. He is used here as an illustration of 
Divine power as manifested and revealed in the 
outcome of the monarch’s self-will and hardening 
of his own heart. “I raised thee up,” does not 
mean that he was created for the purpose of being 
hardened, but as Denney renders it, “ Brought 
thee on the stage of history.” It simply states 
that God brought about everything that belonged 
to Pharaoh’s history, even though Pharaoh him- 
self was perfectly free in his action. God would 
let all men know His Name and attract general 
attention to Himself and His people. God’s direct 
object in raising up Pharaoh was thus to use him. 
The manifestation of the Divine power in the 
miracles of Egypt had a natural tendency to soften 
rather than to harden, and consequently Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened by means of Divine displays 
of power that’ were fitted and intended to have a 
precisely opposite effect. The reason why Pharaoh 
was chosen as an example of judicial hardening is 
quite beyond our knowledge, and is a matter of 
the Divine will alone; but we know from the 
history that it was Pharaoh’s disobedience alone 
that led to his being hardened. Neither Pharaoh 
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nor anyone else is ever created in order to be Rom. ix. 
hardened, though secret disobedience on the part 14-18. 

of a sinner may lead to his being made a public 
example, as was Pharaoh, of God’s judicial 
displeasure against sin. The Apostle all along is 

dealing with human pride, and for this reason he 

does not in any way soften his statements. 

Ill. The Divine Principle (ver. 18).—Here we The Divine 
see the solemn and comprehensive conclusion Principle. 
based on the whole section from verse 14. God 
has mercy on the one hand and hardens on the 
other, even though man is free. 

Let us observe how the Apostle thus far has 

dealt with the subject from God’s side alone. The 
human aspect will come later (ch. ix. 30—xi. 21). 
The reconciliation of God’s sovereignty and man’s 
responsibility is beyond our power. The Bible 
states and emphasises both, and then leaves them. 
We shall be wise if we do the same. 

1. God is Righteous in Judgment. Fverything Suggestions 
that He does is absolutely just and is based upon ae 
reasons, whether we know them or not. We do — 
not know why Jacob was chosen and not Hsau ; 
we only know God’s will in the matter as expressed 
in the choice. But we are perfectly certain that 
the choice was due to reasons of His own. We 
must pay special attention to the three references 
in Ephesians i. to the will of God. In verse 5 we 
read of “the good pleasure of His will.” This is 
the supreme point. God wills to do a thing, 
because it is His pleasure. In verse 9 we notice 
“the mystery of His will.” This is found in the 
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passage before us about Isaac and Jacob, and we 
observe it again and again in the providences of 
life. God’s will is indeed mysterious. In verse 11 
we have “the counsel of His own will.” This 
teaches us that His will is never arbitrary, but is 
based on reason. He takes counsel with Himself. 
Let us, therefore, rest upon this fundamental fact, 
that, in spite of all mystery, God is righteous, or 
He would not be God. 

2. God is Righteous in Mercy. Here is the 
perfect balance of the Divine character. There is 
no respect of persons with Him. He has no 
favourites. While His grace is abundant, it is 
never bestowed apart from strict justice. Even in 
the story of Moses we can see this profound truth. 
In spite of all his magnificent service for God, the 
great Lawgiver was not permitted to enter Canaan 
because of his sin. We must never allow ourselves 
to presume on Divine mercy, or to forget the 
profound and searching truth; “There is forgive- 
ness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” 
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19. Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? 
For who hath resisted his will ? 

20. Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed zt, Why hast 
thou made me thus ? 

21. Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour ? 

22. What if God, willing to shew his wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much longsuffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction : 

23. And that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory, 

24, Even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles ? 

25. As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my people, which 
were not my people; and her beloved, which was not beloved. 

26. And it shall come to pass, that in the place where it was 
said unto them, Ye are not my people; there shall they be 
called the children of the living God. 

27. Esaias also crieth concerning Israel, Though the number 
of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall 
be saved : 

28. For he will finish the work, and cut zt short in righteous- 
ness: because a short work will the Lord make upon the earth. 

29. And as Esaias said before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, and been made like 
unto Gomorrha. 
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Now comes another objection, and one still 
stronger. Human nature will insist on working 
out these great problems. If, says the objector, 
God is sovereign, supreme, and also righteous, 
why then does He find fault with sinners who 
cannot resist such a power as His will? This 
objection, as we shall see, goes to the very heart 
of the problem, and demands our most careful 
consideration. 

I. The Divine Right (vers. 19-21). — This 
objection is really the same as that of verse 
14, only put in an intensified form. In that 
verse the question was raised whether God was 
just. In this (ver. 19), the question is raised 
whether He is not unjust. If, says the objector, 
Pharaoh did what was God’s will, why, then, was 
he punished? Cannot the hardened man say, 
“Tam what Thou madest me, and therefore Thou 
shouldest not find fault” ? Thus moral distinctions 
would be at an end if God’s power were shown to 
be incompatible with human responsibility. 

““No,” replies the Apostle (ver. 20), “ that is not 
the question. The real question is one of a 
reverent attitude to God.” St Paul could have 
introduced here the question which comes later, 
namely, man’s freedom and consequent responsi- 
bility, but he withholds it in order to show how 
blameworthy is the attitude to God implied in 
the question. Dr Shedd calls it “an irreverent 
equalising of man with God.” The objector 
should rather ask whether the thing created should 
say to its Creator, “Why hast Thou formed me 
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thus?” Whatever God does is necessarily just, Rom. ix. 
since God is God; and for man to judge God is 19-29. 
foolish and wicked. The Apostle thus answers 

by pointing to God’s sovereignty. God does 

not give His reasons, and it is blasphemous to 
judge Him by weak, puny, limited self. It is 
noteworthy how St Paul meets this objection, 

not by reasoning, but by rebuke, not by exposing 

the fallacy, but by denouncing the spirit of the 
question. He repels rather than refutes; he 
silences the opponent by saying that he has no 

right to put this objection. 

It is absurd and monstrous for man to question _which 
God’s dealings. ‘Hath not the potter a right cannot be é 
over the clay?” (ver. 21). . This illustration, sagas 
together with the word “formed” rather than 
“created” in verse 20, deserves attention, as 
showing the Apostle is not referring to original 
‘ereation, but to spiritual destination. God is 
regarded as taking men as He finds them, just 
as the potter does not create the clay but uses 
it. With great force the Apostle presses the 
alternatives. Hither we must be silent before 
God’s absolute authority, or else we must say 
that the potter has no power over the clay. Thus 
again the Apostle illustrates God’s sovereignty 
by this metaphor. He does not touch the question 
as to why men are sinners, but accepting the fact 
that they are, he shows that God has a perfect 
right to deal with them as such. He shows 
that the exercise of Divine power is ruled, first 
of all, by the principle that God has a right 
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aud a responsibility to make that use of the 
creature which He judges best in view of all 
the facts. . 

Il. The Actual Exercise (vers. 22-24).—Paul’s 
argument, while still insisting on God’s freedom, now 
begins to enter into the realm of human experience. 
Thus we have in this section the second answer 
to the objection of verse 19. After asserting God’s 
absolute right (vers. 19-21), the Apostle proceeds 
to justify His actual dealing as characterised by 
long-suffering. This fact shows how unbecoming 
is the attitude implied in verses 19-21. It is as 
though he had said: “You may argue against 
God's freedom, but if you find His actual treatment 
of man marked by patience and long-suffering, what 
can you say but that His relations with man are 
not fully explained by the idea of the potter and 
the clay?” So that even in His judgment God 
deals mercifully and with benevolent purposes for — 
man, whether Jew or Gentile. 

The contrast here between “vessels of wrath” 
and “vessels of mercy ” should be closely examined. 
The “vessels of wrath” are described generally as 
“fitted to destruction,” that is, fitted by them- 
selves, through their own sin. On the other hand, 
the “vessels of mercy” are described very signifi- 
cantly as those which ‘He had afore prepared,” 
that is, God through His grace and mercy prepared 
them. Men fit themselves for hell; but it is God 
that fits men for heaven. The same contrast is 
found in Matt. xxv. 34 and 41. The kingdom is 
prepared for “you”; the everlasting fire is pre- 
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pared (not for you, but) for the pEvin and us Rom. ix. — 
ANGELS.” God is not responsible for sin, only for 19-29- 
grace. 

In verse 24 we are perhaps to assume the answer 
to the “What if?” of verse 22, The Apostle 
seems to ask, Will man be entitled to find fault 
with God? He answers, Surely not. As Godet 
says (fomans, vol. ii, p. 175), “Do not all 
the Divine perfections occur harmoniously in 
realising God’s plan, and has not the freedom of 
man its place in the course of history in perfect 
harmony with God’s sovereign freedom in His acts 
of grace as well as in His judgments ? ” 

We see that the Apostle has proved three points. 

(1) God’s power and right to do all things; 
(2) His wonderful endurance with the wicked ; 
(3) His demonstration of glory on behalf of the 
vessels of mercy. 

It is to be observed that at the close of verse 24 
the calling of the Gentiles is introduced for the 
first time. Hitherto the argument has only been 
concerned with two distinct portions of the Jews. 

Ill. The Scriptural Anticipation (vers. 25-29).-— The 
Here St Paul proceeds to show that even in the Fei eel 
Old Testament the calling of the Gentiles and the 
preservation of a Jewish remnant were foretold, 
and this fact ought to have been observed by the 
Jews. Verses 25, 26 refer to the Gentiles, quoting 
from Hosea ii. 23, and i. 10; verses 27-29 refer 
to the Jewish remnant, quoting Isa. x. 22, 23, and 
i. 9. Thus the Old Testament shows that long 
ago God had declared His intention of acting on 
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these very principles. The Scriptures announced 
that many among the Gentiles would be called 
“sons of God,” and it was therefore very far from 
true to say that a man would be saved simply 
because he happened to be an Israelite. Hosea’s 
words about Israel’s recovery are here applied to 
the Gentiles by St Paul, and Isaiah is seen to teach 
the great law of history that progress comes through 
a faithful few, not through an entire nation. Ifa 
remnant had not been elected, there would have 
been none left, so that if God saves the remnant, 
it must be by grace alone. Thus the Apostle calls 
up the witness of prophecy to the facts of his own 
day in regard both to Gentiles and Jews, to ,the 
vessels of mercy and to the vessels of wrath, and 
this double dispensation of Gentile reception and 
Jewish rejection is shown to be nothing but a 
fulfilment of God’s Word announced ages before. 
This fact of prediction is another proof that the 
rejection of Israel and the choice of the Gentiles 
do not imply any unfaithfulness or unrighteousness, 
but rather the fulfilment of God’s ancient promises. 
If God’s rejection of the ten tribes for idolatry was 
no breach of His covenant, neither was the exclu- 
sion of the Jews in Paul’s day any violation of the 
Divine promise to Abraham and his seed. 

This double reference to Scripture (Hosea and 
Isaiah) requires very special study. Of the 
Gentiles God speaks plainly in Hosea, telling the 
Jews that those who had not been His people 
were to be called “sons of the living God.” Of 
the Jewish remnant Isaiah speaks equally plainly, 
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and the very fact of God’s election of a remnant Rom. ix. 
was a proof of His kindness, not His severity, for 19-29. 
if an elect seed had not been preserved by Divine 
power, the whole nation would have rushed to a 
doom similar to that of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(ver. 29). It was only of God’s saving mercy that 
w remnant of Israel was kept from being over- 
whelmed in a similar judgment of Divine righteous- 
ness. In the face of this fact, surely no one but 
a wilful opponent would object to God’s sovereign 
election. 
To sum up: in this great division of the Epistle Summary. 
(chs. ix.-xi.) Paul is concerned with the solemn 
fact that the mass of the Jewish nation was 
refusing God’s righteousness in Christ, and was in 
a hardened state; and in the portion we have just 
been considering (ch. ix. 6-29), he proves that 
the condition of the children of Abraham argues 
neither unfaithfulness, nor unrighteousness, nor an 
arbitrary exercise of power on God’s part. Further, 
that in refusing to accept as His sons those Jews 
who persisted in seeking righteousness by their 
own works, while receiving from the Gentiles all 
who were willing to come through faith in Christ, 
God was only acting in accordance with declara- 
tions made centuries ago in their own Jewish 
Scriptures. Hence the doctrine of righteousness 
through faith could not be overturned, or even 
challenged by anything in Scripture, or in history, 
or in the condition of the Jewish nation. 
1. God is Sovereign.—All through this section, Suggestions 
as we have seen, the Apostle is looking at his oe 
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Rom. ix. subject from God’s standpoint. He is rebuking 


19-29. 


human presumption and showing that God has 
prerogatives which must. be upheld. The other 
side, the human, will be considered in the next 
section, and for the time being this is almost 
wholly shut out (except in vers. 22, 23). St Paul 
here declares a profound conception of God. God 
is God. What He says is true, and what He 
does is right, because He is God. He alone has an 
absolute right; man has none. But while the 
Apostle points out that God’s exercise of sovereign 
choice is independent of man’s physical descent or 
personal merit, He nowhere hints that the choice 
works independently of human character or choice. 
While mercy and judgment belong to God alone, 
He has clearly revealed the conditions under which 
He exercises His awful sovereignty. The Scriptures 
are full of statements as to the kind of people upon 
whom God wills to have mercy (Isa. lv. 7). Nor 
has He left us in ignorance as to those whom 
He wills to harden. The case of Pharaoh itself 
is perfectly clear, for in spite of overwhelming 
manifestations of God’s power, Pharaoh stubbornly 
and defiantly refused to let Israel go (Exod. ix. 17). 
It was then that God stepped in and prevented 
him from doing as selfish policy, what he was 
unwilling to do as righteousness. So also with 
Israel; they claimed to base their privileges on 
birth, and the Apostle therefore says that the 
Divine choice was entirely independent of this, 
and that Gentiles who were not born Israelites 
might prove truer to God after all. As we shall - 
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see in the next sections, Israel was disobedient and Rom. ix. 
defiant (ch. x. 21; xi. 20), and on this account 19-29. 
they were hardened. 

This sovereign exercise of Divine power to 
harden is, however mysterious, one of the vital 
and fundamental realities of God’s righteous 
government. The hardening of the heart is the 
process by which the almighty power of God deals 
with a creature who rejects His will. The influence 
of the creature is thus limited, and without any 
disregard of genuine human freedom, the man is 
used for purposes altogether outside his own 
thought and wish. In all this emphasis on the 
Divine sovereignty, the Apostle is not teaching 
anything that is arbitrary, or characterised by 
favouritism and partiality. While therefore we 
remember the subsequent sections, in which he 
shows that Israel’s rejection was due to their own 
sin, let us never forget this profound conception of 
God as sovereign in all things. The more we 
ponder it the more fully we shall enter into its 
deep, true meaning, and the more _ thoroughly 
we shall accept and trust Him of Whom it is 
declared. 

2. Man is Responsible.—The hints given in 
verses 22, 23, which will be amplified in the 
remaining sections, show that man is not lost 
because he has been hardened, but that he has 
become hardened because he is lost through sin. 
God is not responsible for sin, and no one will be 
able to say with regard to his sin when he stands 
before God, “I could not help it.” The figure of 
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the potter and the clay must not be overpressed, 
since man has a will which the clay has not. The 
figure does not cover the entire relationship of 
God to man. Besides, to keep up the metaphor, 
it must never be forgotten that the potter is not 
responsible for the composition of the clay, but 
only for its form and fashion. As we observed on 
verse 20, Paul is not discussing God’s original 
creation, but man’s ultimate destination. Even 
with regard to Pharaoh the expression is “raised 
up,” and we must not read it as though it meant 
“created.” Paul is treating of God’s right to 
harden an already unbelieving and disobedient 
people. As is the potter with the clay, God is not 
responsible for the composition of the sinner’s 
heart as it now is, and if God so deals with him 
as to make his wilfulness promote His glory, He is 
not compelling him to sin, but only treating him 
according to his nature. 

There comes a point in the case of the obedient 
and of the disobedient, where the question is as 
to what God is to do with man. In the case of the 
“vessels of mercy” He treats them according to 
His own grace, and prepares them for the glory 
which He has. in store for them. But He also 
appoints a use and destiny for the disobedient. 
When Israel refused God’s righteousness and wilfully 
rejected Him, it was for Him, not them, to decide 
their destiny. The New Testament idea of judg- 
ment is not something arbitrarily inflicted on man 
from without, but is the inevitable result of man’s 
own work as he takes up and maintains an attitude 
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of opposition to God. Future judgment will be Rom. ix. 
nothing more than the clear revelation of an 19-29: 
already existing and inevitable state of mind 
which man has fashioned for himself through sin. 
The issues of the solemn power of choice rest 
with God and not with man. God takes up 
into His Divine purposes the decisions of the 
obedient and the disobedient, and uses His grace 
in the one case, and His power in the other, 
to lead on to results, whether of honour or 
dishonour. As it has been well pointed out, it 
is open to a man to choose whether he will or 
will not take poison, but if he takes it the result 
cannot be fixed by his own will; the power of God 
in the laws of nature settles the issue. The clay of 
human life can be moulded by surrender; it can 
also be marred by disobedience; and above all 
it can be made by obedience. 

These two truths, God’s Sovereignty and Man’s 
Responsibility, are to be believed firmly, held 
tenaciously, proclaimed fully, and our life is to be 
lived in the light thereof. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Rom. ix. 30-33. 


30. What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which 
followed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is of faith. 

31. But Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, 
hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 

32. Wherefore? Because they sought ié not by faith, but as 
it were by the works of the law. For they stumbled at that 
stumblingstone ; 

33. As it is written, Behold, I lay in Sion a stumblingstone 
and rock of offence : and whosoever believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed. 


THE Apostle here takes a fresh step in his 
argument. The question is turned round and 
treated from the human point of view. He passes 
from the consideration of God’s sovereignty to 
that of man’s responsibility. He shows that 
Israel had no right to salvation, that their history 
proves God to have proceeded on quite another 
principle. If, then, Israel’s failure is not due to 
failure on God’s part, how is it to be accounted 
for? This is answered in the present section. 
As a matter of historical fact, the failure of Israel 
was due not to any compulsion on the part of 
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God, but to their own attitude of wilful dis- Rom. ix. 
obedience to God and His Gospel. It is not that 30-33- 
the Word of God has failed, but that the 
prophecies of ch. ix. 24-29 have become history 

in the Jewish rejection of the Gospel. And what 

is more, many of the Gentiles had secured what 

the Jews had failed to obtain. 

I. The Plain Question (vers. 30, 31).—What The Plain 
then is to be said? Simply this: not that God Question. 
has been faithless, ‘or unrighteous, but that the 
Gentiles who did not seek righteousness have 
found it, while Israel who sought it has not 
attained to it. Observe the striking paradox in 
these verses. The Gentiles did not pursue 
righteousness and yet overtook it. The Jews 
pursued after righteousness and never arrived at 
it. This is another illustration of the principle © 
laid down in ch. ix. 16: “It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth.” When it is 
said (ver. 31) that “Israel followed after a law of 
righteousness,” we are perhaps to understand © 
the term “law” as principle, or external standard 
(as in ch. ili, 27). Denney thinks it means a 
goal which enjoins righteousness. Careful note 
should be made of the strong and_ persistent 
emphasis laid on righteousness all through this 
passage. 

Il. The Definite Answer (ver. 32).—Why did The Definite 
this twofold result take place? The explanation 4"Swer- 
is that Israel did not seek righteousness by faith, 
but by works, while the Gentiles received righteous- 
ness not by works, but by faith. This is the 
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simple but sufficient solution of the problem which 
pressed so heavily upon the Jews in the Apostle’s 
time. “Not by faith, but by works” (ch. i. 17; 
iii, 21, 22). 

III. The Simple Explanation (ver. 32b).—The 
Apostle goes on to show that this avoidance of 
faith, and insistence on works, is due to the 
guilt of Israel in stumbling at the doctrine of 
righteousness by faith in the Messiah, an attitude 
which carried with it the rejection of the Messiah 
Himself. “They stumbled at the stone of 
stumbling.” 

IV. The Scriptural Confirmation (ver. 33).— 
Paradoxical as it may appear, this twofold attitude 
of stumbling and rejecting on the part of the Jews 
is confirmed by what Scripture foretold about 
them (Isa. xxviii. 16; viii. 14; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). 
And yet if they had only realised the truth, they 
would have found that by faith in the Messiah 
would have come all available blessing ; for while 
it is true, on the one hand, that He is a stone of 
stumbling to those who seek Him the wrong 
way, yet, on the other hand, it is equally true that 
“He that believeth on Him shall not be put 
to shame.” Observe how this passage is repeated 
in ch. x. 11. 

All through this section and that which follows, 
it is impossible not to notice the persistent emphasis 
placed on righteousness by faith as the fundamental 
idea of the Apostle, thus repeating what he had 
generally taught in ch. iii. 21 ff. 

Observe the twofold attitude to Christ suggested 
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in these verses. Some stumble over Him; others Rom. ix. 
build on Him. 30-33. 

1. Christ as a Stwmbling-block.—This is a Suggestions 
striking statement; at first sight astonishing and ialiogs. 
incredible, and yet only too true to life. Christ has 
become a stumbling-block and a cause of offence to 
some men. ‘Blessed is he whosoever is not caused 
to stumble in Me.” 

Why is it that men stumble in Christ? One 
explanation is pride; another is prejudice; yet 
another is sin. Some men stumble at the way Christ 
came in lowliness to Bethlehem ; others stumble at 
the work He did on Calvary ; many to-day find Him 
“a stumblingstone and a rock of offence” in much 
the same way as did the Jews. God offers the gift 
of a Divine Saviour as the one and only refuge of 
the sinful soul; but there is an absence of that 
consciousness of sin, that poverty of spirit, that 
_ realisation of utter helplessness which constitute 
the true attitude of deep need. Multitudes in 
their pride will not consent to learn the profound 
necessity of Divine mercy and grace for salvation, 
and thus the Gospel of Christ becomes a stumbling- 
block to them. Yet our Lord’s word about true 
blessedness is this; ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” So long as a 
man insists on going his own way, and believes 
that by his own unaided efforts he can secure 
righteousness, the glad tidings of the free gift of 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ will offend, and 
even enrage him. 

And yet it is a thousand pities that men should 
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Rom. ix. miss Divine blessing through their own pride and 


30-33. 


prejudice. There is always a danger lest preconcep- 
tions should become misconceptions, and it is not 
only unsafe but exceedingly perilous to take offence 
at Jesus Christ. A better way would be to inquire 


humbly and earnestly into the causes of those 


things which give us offence, for we may easily 
find in them the very elements which they do not 
appear to us to possess. Thus in the Apostle’s 
time the Jews required a sign, and were offended 
at such a powerless Messiah as they considered 
Jesus to be. And yet the Christian finds in Him 
that very element of power: “Christ the power of 
God” (1 Cor. i. 24). ’ 

On the other hand, the Greek, with his love of 
philosophy and wisdom, despised Christ for what 
was considered a lack of wisdom, since a crucified 
Saviour was the very opposite of philosophy. And 
yet the Christian finds in the Lord Jesus that very 
element of wisdom: “Christ the wisdom of God” 
(1 Cor. i, 24). It is never wise or safe to allow 
preconceptions to rule us unless we first test them 
on the hard rock of simple fact. 

2. Christ as a Stepping-stone.—“ Blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” “He 
that believeth on Me shall not be put to shame.” 
A willingness to be taught by Christ, and to accept 
what He is and gives, always brings blessedness. 
He asks for trust even though He does not explain, 
and the result of our trust in Him is that we are 


-not put toshame. Faith gives insight and foresight. 


Faith gives fearlessness and fortitude. Faith up- 
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lifts and transforms life. Faith brings salvation Rom. ix. 
and satisfaction. Faith inspires life and elicits 30-33. 
hope. Faith gives value to all problems and 
mysteries in life. Faith gives victory over all the 

conflicts of life. 
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Rom. x. 1-4. 


1. Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. 

2. For I bear them record that they have a zeal of God but 
not according to knowledge. 

3. For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God. 

4. For Christ zs the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth. 


Rom. x. Tus chapter develops the solution of the problem 

I-4. which was stated in ch. ix. 30-33. Israel’s re- 
jection is seen to be due not to the withholding 
of grace, which as a matter of fact was freely 
offered by God, but to their own sinful inability 
to use and accept God’s way of life. Not- 
withstanding their zeal they were blinded by 
self-righteousness, and they failed to see several 
essential and important things. 

The Feeling I. The Feeling Described (ver. 1).—Another 

Described. expression of the Apostle’s earnest regard for 
Israel. In unveiling their ignorance and sin, 
he again expresses his own emotions. As 
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Denney says, “The Apostle cannot enlarge on Rom. x, 
this melancholy situation without expressing 1-4- 
once more the deep grief which it causes him.” 

He desires to prove by his own feelings that 

he is not their enemy, and that he still hopes 

for their salvation, and believes in its possibility. 

It is noteworthy that each chapter commences 

with a warm personal testimony to his pity 

for Israel (ch..ix. 1 3:x. 1+ xi. 1); 

II. The Reason Assigned (ver. 2).— The The Reason 
explanation of his intense desire and earnest 4ssigned. 
prayer for their salvation is that they are so 
zealous for God, though their zeal was abso- 
lutely void of all real knowledge. He appreciates 
their good qualities, but at the same time points 
out that they are not regulated by adequate 
knowledge. The words, “Not according to 
knowledge,” may be regarded as the key to the 
whole chapter. Sincerity is not enough; we 
must be in the right way. The Jews had 
persisted all through the centuries, and yet had 
not submitted themselves to God. As someone 
has aptly pointed out, a locomotive engine has 
enormous powers of usefulness as long as it is 
running on the track, but once it is off the rails 
it becomes a power for destruction. 

III. The Error Indicated (ver. 3).—This zeal, The Error 
which was not actuated by knowledge, was in !dicated. 
turn due to a lack of spiritual discernment. 

They were ignorant of “God's righteousness,” 

that is, the righteousness demanded and provided 

by God, and all the while they were seeking to 
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establish their own private righteousness (see 
Greek). As a consequence they were altogether 
unwilling to submit themselves to the righteousness 
of God (Phil. iii. 9). Like the man in the parable, 
they were without the wedding garment, even 
though it had been provided for every guest 
(Matt. xxiii 11-13). Thus Israel’s condition was 
marked by the three elements of (a) ignorance, 
(b) effort, (c) failure. 

IV. The Truth Stated (ver. 4).— All this 
deliberate and wilful attitude on the part of the 
Jews was entirely inexcusable, since Jesus Christ, 
their Messiah, was the end of the law for 
righteousness (ch. viii. 3, 4). He is the object 
to which the law points, the goal, the termination 
(Eph. ii. 15). The law could not bring righteous- 
ness, but Christ did and does. With Christ before 
us, legal righteousness is necessarily at an end, 
and in not submitting to Christ, the Jews were 
refusing to submit to God Who gave them the 
law (Luke xvi. 16). 

It is of the greatest possible importance to 
keep in mind this statement of the Apostle as 
to the cause of Israel’s rejection. It was not 
that they were indifferent to righteousness, but 
that they wilfully sought it by their own efforts, 
rather than in God’s way by faith. As we observe 
this reference to Israel’s obstinate refusal to seek 
righteousness by faith, we can readily understand 
the appropriateness of these chapters concerning 
Israel in an Epistle specially devoted, as we have 
seen, to the consideration of God’s righteousness 
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received by faith, and we can also fully understand Rom. x. 
why St Paul dwells at such length, in this chapter, I-4- 
on the contrast between the righteousness of self- 
effort and the righteousness of faith. 

In this simple passage, expressive of the true Suggestions 
state of the case in regard to Israel, several points tee Medita- 
emerge which are of particular application to 
Christian life and work to-day. 

1. The Intense Desire and Earnest Prayer of a 
true Man of God for the salvation of others. He 
was solicitous and prayerful on behalf of Israel with 
a view to their salvation. The sincerity of the 
Apostle’s life should characterise that of all workers 
for God. It is the very heart of Christian disciple- 
ship. In particular this desire on behalf of Israel 
should be noticed. Paul loved the Jew, and, 
although we have not the same kinship of blood, 
there should be a love in our hearts for God’s 
people Israel, and the desire for their salvation. 

2. The Element of Zeal without Knowledge 
indicates a useless expenditure of vital force. 
What a splendid outcome would have arisen 
from Jewish effort, if only it had been rightly 
directed to good influence in the service of God! 
The combination of religious zeal and ignorance 
of Bible truth is unutterably sad and very regret- 
table, more particularly as zeal should always be 
tempered with knowledge. 

3. The Astonishing and Deplorable Lack of Dis- 
cernment in those who were presumably familiar 
with their own Scriptures. Is it not marvellous 
that people can read the Bible and all the time 
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fail to see its essential teaching and its personal 
application to themselves? There is scarcely any- 
thing more surprising and saddening than the 
presence of intellectual knowledge of God’s Word 
with an utter failure to appreciate its spiritual 
meaning and force. 

4. The False Idea of Righteousness which is 
expressed by the attempt to attain Righteousness 
by Works. ‘This is one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of human nature. The Pharisee with 
his phylacteries ; the Chinaman burning his bits 
of paper in his ancestor worship; the Hindu 
plunging into the Ganges; the Roman Catholic 
counting his beads; the moral Protestant satisfied 
with intellectual knowledge, Scripture reading, 
and regular attendance at Church—all express 
this inherent tendency of human nature to go about 
to establish its own righteousness. When a man 
comes to realise that life demands righteousness 
he can. proceed along one of three ways: (1) He 
may endeavour to restore himself; or (2) to rest 
upon the mercy of God; or (3) endeavour to blend 
the two methods and divide the work between 
God and himself. But he very soon comes to see 
that the second course is the only possible one. 
He cannot remove the guilt of his own past, for 
God only can do this. Nor can man guarantee 
by his own efforts the absolute perfection of 
righteousness in regard to character and conduct. 
Hence it is wholly impossible for him to be saved, 
unless he is willing to be saved in God’s way. 

5, The Secret of all Failure in Life in relation 
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to God is unwillingness to submit to His Word Rom. x. 
and Will. This is always the explanation of a 1-4- — 
life that does not realise its true purpose. When 
the will of man opposes the will of God, spiritual 
disaster must be the result. 
6. The Secret of all Blessing and Power of Lnfe 
is in the willing submission of the heart to God 
and the acceptance of His Word by simple trust. 
Dr John Brown thus puts the case :— 


“The Divine method of Justification requires 
nothing but to be submitted to. There is no great 
work to be done. Its two radical principles are that 
man is restored to the Divine favour not by his own 
doings and sufferings, but by the doings and sufferings 
of Another ; and that in these doings and sufferings 
of the Justifying Saviour he is interested, not by 
working but by believing . . . But while it requires 
nothing but submission, it does require submission, 
unqualified submission of the understanding and 
heart” (Romans, p. 364). 


It is the element of surrender and teachableness 
that gives life its real power, for when the heart 
of man is willing to be dependent upon God, it 
ceases to be self-dependent and rebellious. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS BY WORKS 
AND BY FAITH 


Rom. x. 5-11. 


5. For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the 
law, That the man which doeth those things shall live by 
them. : 

6. But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise, Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? 
(that is, to bring Christ down from above :) 

7. Or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring 
up Christ again from the dead.) 

8. But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which 
we preach ; 

9. That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. 

10. For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 

11. For the scripture saith, Whosoever, believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed. 


THE statement that Christ is the “end,” or 

goal of the law for righteousness to everyone 

that believeth (ver. 4), is now taken up and 

proved from the Old Testament, by a contrast 

between righteousness by works and _ righteous- 

ness by faith. Israel ought not to have been 
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ignorant of righteousness by faith, for their own Rom, x. 
Scriptures bore witness to this method of 5-1. 
obtaining it. The law (ver. 5) says, “Do and live 

by this means,” but the Old Testament also bears 

witness (vers. 6-8) to a righteousness by faith, in 

direct contrast to righteousness by works. 

I. Righteousness by Law Described (ver. 5).— Righteous- 
Righteousness must be by faith, for Moses ee Oy 
wrote about it and described the righteousness i 
by law as one of doing. Moses’ testimony is 
beyond all question, and so if righteousness 
comes by doing, it would be man’s own 
righteousness and not God’s. There is all the 
difference between obtaining and attaining. If 
man had really kept God’s law he would have 
had life; but no one has done, or can do this 
(ch. iii. 9-20). The use of law is not to save, 
but to discover sin. The emphatic word in this 
phrase is “doing.” | 

Il. Righteousness by Faith Described (vers. Righteous- 
6-8).—In contrast to the foregoing, God's raion el 
righteousness is clearly brought forward, and is 
actually based on an Old Testament passage 
(Deut. xxx.) It is particularly interesting that 
in these verses there is no reference to Moses, 
as in verse 5, although the quotation comes 
from a book of Moses, Deuteronomy. The 
Apostle has shown that the zeal of the Jews is 
not God’s righteousness, but the very opposite 
and contradiction of it. Righteousness by the 
law is righteousness by man’s own works, while 
righteousness in Christ is righteousness by faith. 
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Now he goes on to show that righteousness 
in Christ by faith is the only genuine 
righteousness, and that there is no other. 

Note carefully the use made of Deut. xxx. 
11-14, with the Apostle’s explanations interposed. 
It is sometimes said that St Paul here applies 
to the Gospel what Moses applied to the law, 
and that therefore the Apostle freely reproduces 
and accommodates the passage to his own use. 
But this is not the case, for such an accom- 
modation would be against his object, which 
is to reason with the Jews out of their own 
Scriptures. A close study of the original 
chapter will show that the passage comes ‘from 
Moses’ last public exhortation, and contemplates 
the condition of Israel when they should have 
broken the law and be suffering its consequences. 
It points forward to the New Covenant after 
the Mosaic, or legal dispensation, when the 
fulfilment of the law would have become 
impossible, since Israel had been driven out 
of their land for having broken it. Deut. xxx. 
refers to the ultimate gathering of all Israel, 
when God should accept them if they would 
turn to Him with all their hearts (ver. 10). 
Then would come the blessing mentioned in 
these verses (vers. 11-14). The chapter is 
therefore an anticipatory intimation of the higher 
dispensation for which the Old Testament was the 
preparation. Thus the passage in Deuteronomy 
supplies the Apostle with a proof of the great 
principle of righteousness by faith. 
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Observe, too, that Deut. xxx. speaks of both Rom. x. 
kinds of righteousness, mentioning not only 5-II. 


“commandments” (plural), but “commandment” ¢ 


(singular). It thus speaks both of keeping the 
commandments, and also of turning to the Lord 
with all the heart. It was the Gospel that 
gave the Apostle the clue to the latter idea, 
and so he quotes the passage as_ exactly 
describing Gospel-righteousness, not law-right- 
eousness. Israel in Deut. xxx. was no longer 
the people of God, and God was addressing 
them, not on the ground of law, but on the 
basis of faith. This being the case, says the 
Apostle, it is Christ Who is its object, and in 
Him Israel was intended to gain what they had lost 
by disobedience to law. Thus the Old Testament 
bears witness at once to righteousness by law 
and righteousness by faith, and this exactly 
corresponds with St Paul’s earlier statement 
that righteousness by faith was witnessed to 
‘by the law and the prophets (ch. iii. 21, 22). 
And as the Apostle had already found the 
righteousness by faith in Abraham who believed 
God, so here he finds the essence of the same 
position in one who turns to God with all the 
heart and soul (Deut. xxx. 6-10). As Beet 
says, “This appeal to Moses is a remarkable 
example of skilful and correct exegesis” (Romans, 
p. 285)." 


1 The two writers who shed most light on this passage are 
Gifford and Forbes. 
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The Apostle therefore quotes such terms as 
exclude “doing” on the part of man. Righteous- 
ness springs out of the finished work of Christ 
(vers. 3, 4), and there can be no “finished” work 
while man is endeavouring to be saved by law, for 
this would be virtually to undo what Christ has 
done. That which would be impossible to man, 
God has already done in Christ. All the “doing” 
required by the law, has been accomplished by 
Jesus Christ, and everything that is required now 
from men is to believe what Christ has done. 
Christ has neither to be brought down from 
heaven, nor to be raised again from the dead; 
everything has been accomplished, and all that is 
left is to accept in trustful thankfulness. Faith 
has not to acquire or win a Saviour, but to accept 
One Who has already accomplished the work of 
redemption. God’s righteousness is not distant 
and difficult, but near and easy. It only requires 
the act of believing, and its proof in confession. 
It is easy of comprehension by the heart, and ready 
for utterance by the mouth. Alford’s words on 
this are specially worthy of notice :— 


“The anxious follower after righteousness is not 
disappointed by an impracticable code, nor mocked 
by an unintelligible revelation ; the word is near him, 
therefore accesseble; plain and simple, and therefore 
apprehensible ; and, we may fairly add, deals with 
definite historical fact, and therefore certain; so that 
his salvation is not contingent on an amount of per- 
formance which is beyond him, and therefore znacces- 
sible ; wrational, and therefore inapprehensible ; 
undefined, and therefore cnvolved in uncertainty.” 
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And the familiar words of Cowper are much to Rom. x. 
5-1: 


the point :— 


“Q! how unlike the complex works of man, 

Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumber’d plan! 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile: 

From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscrib’d above the portal, from afar 

Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quick’ning words—‘ Believe and live.’” 
(Cowper, Truth. II. 21-31). 


III. Righteousness by Farth Realsed (vers. 9, 10). Righteous- 


—The “word of faith” is here shown to include "¢s8 by Faith 
Realised. 


the consent of the heart and the mouth, with 
reference to Jesus as Lord (see R.V.), and as 
proved by the resurrection (ver. 9). The terms 
“heart” and “mouth” are set in contrast with 
law. 

Then follows the explanation of what is meant 
by believing in Christ. The term “heart” in 
Scripture always means the centre of the moral 
being, and invariably includes the three elements 
of intellect, feeling, and will. We never find in 
the Bible that contrast between “head” and 
“heart,” between “intellect” and “emotion,” 
which is so characteristic of our usage to-day. 
Trust always includes the assent of the mind and 
the consent of the will; the credence of the 
intellect and the confidence of the heart. Saving 
faith dominates the entire being, mind, feelings, 
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-and will, and as a consequence, this faith will 


express itself in confession. 

Observe also the distinction here made between 
“righteousness” which comes from believing, and 
“salvation” which comes from confession. This 
does not seem to be any mere Hebrew parallelism, 
but rather two sides of the same thing. If we 
render “salvation” by “safety,” we have perhaps 
the best equivalent. We receive righteousness 
through believing, and we realise that righteousness 
as “safety” by continual confession of Christ as 
Lord. This allusion to the Lord, has a clear 
reference to the place occupied by the will. Our 
“safety” is at once present and future, and’ we 
thus see that, while believing in Christ brings man 
into a right relation to God, confession of faith 
maintains him in that right relation, and keeps 
him continually safe until the final salvation, 
“ready to be revealed in the last time ” (1 Pet. i. 5). 
Righteousness thus issues in “safety.” This 
twofold emphasis on heart and mouth is important ; 
the mouth without the heart might be hypocrisy, 
while the heart without the mouth might be 
cowardice. It should never be forgotten that the 
Bible word “salvation” includes past, present, 
and future, the precise element and point of 
application in each passage being left to be decided 
by the context. 

IV. Righteousness by Faith Assured (ver. 11).— 
Righteousness is now shown to be based on 
Scripture. The office of faith is illustrated by 
a quotation from Isaiah, repeating ch. ix. 33. 
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Thus the prophet supports and vindicates the Rom. x. 
Law-giver in the matter of believing with a view 5-11. 
to righteousness. “Under law” a man creates 

by his action the facts by which he lives, but 
under the Gospel Christ creates the facts, and 

it is for faith to accept and appropriate them. 

If, therefore, Christ does create all the facts 
necessary for our re-instatement in righteousness, 

and then offers these facts to men for acceptance 

by faith, He must of necessity be the end of the 
Jaw, for the law said to a man, not “ Believe and 
live,” but “Do and live.” The difference between 

the two methods is aptly expressed by the words 
“do” and “done.” 

The elements of the Gospel as here stated are all Suggestions 
worthy of special notice. The Apostle seems to ada 
rejoice in reiterating the great realities which were 
his theme in the earlier chapters. 

1. The Substance of the Gospel (ver. 10).—In 
two words, “righteousness,” and “salvation,” we 
have the very heart of the redemptive work of 
Christ. Righteousness means, as we have seen, 
“rightness” with God, and covers past, present, 
and future. In relation to the past we are 
“righteous” by justification. In relation to the 
present we are “righteous” by sanctification. In 
relation to the future we shall be “righteous” by 
glorification. Salvation is the same great fact 
viewed from another standpoint. Salvation means 
deliverance, and therefore safety, and this also 
concerns our past, present, and future. In relation 
to the past, it is salvation from the penalty of sin. 
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In relation to the present, it is salvation from the 
power of sin. In relation to the future, it is 
salvation from the presence of sin. Well may the 
Apostle call this “‘the glorious Gospel.” 

2. The Foundation of the Gospel (vers. 6, 7).— 
This is seen in the finished work of Christ. His 
resurrection and ascension are shown to be the 
ground of certainty. Everything that God does 
is perfect and permanent, and He has left nothing 
unfinished that was necessary for man’s salvation. 
The covenant is “ordered in all things and sure.” 
The resurrection and ascension are facts of history 
which have perpetual and perennial spiritual force. 
“On Christ the solid Rock I stand.” 

3. The Accessibility of the Gospel (ver. 8).—The 
Apostle is particularly anxious to show that every- 
thing has been made available and easy for our 
acceptance of Christ. ‘‘The word is nigh thee.” 
We have not to cover great distances to bring it. 
We have no insuperable difficulty to overcome in 
order to obtain it. He Who provided Christ, has 
provided the possibility of our simple, immediate, 
and easy acceptance of Him in the proclamation of 
His everlasting Gospel. 

4. The Channel of the Gospel (ver. 8).—The way 
in which the Apostle calls attention to faith is for 
the purpose of showing us how all these blessings 
come into our hearts and lives. Not by works of 
righteousness which we do, but by His mercy, 
through faith, God saves us, and faith is the hand 
that receives and the mouth that tastes the goodness 
of His grace. 
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“No hope can on the law be built, Rom. x. 
Of justifying grace ; 5-11. 
The law, that shows the sinner’s guilt, 
Condemns him to his face. 


Jesus, how glorious is Thy grace, 
When in Thy Name we trust, 
Our faith receives a righteousness, 

That makes a sinner just.” 


5. The Maintenance of the Gospel (vers. 9, 10).— 
When once the heart has received, the life must 
retain the Gospel of redeeming love. This retention 
is by “‘confession.” This is the great law of the 
spiritual world. “There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.” The more we confess and profess our 
faith, the more it will obtain a hold upon our own 
lives. It was never intended for mere private 
enjoyment, or even personal use; it was expected 
of us that we should spread it far and wide by 
confessing what Christ is to our souls. 

6. The Scope of the Gospel (ver. 11).—The word 
“whosoever,” as based on Isaiah, must in the 
Apostle’s meaning refer to Gospel days, and this 
thought of universality, which is to be elaborated 
in, the next section, is one of the glories of the 
Pauline Gospel, as it is one of the glories of to- 
day. “To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 
This was why the Apostle was not ashamed of the 
Gospel, since it was God’s power to the salvation 
of “every one that believeth.” 

7. The Certainty of the Gospel (ver. 11).—St 
Paul is particularly anxious that those to whom 
he is writing should not have any fear, and it is 
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for this reason that twice over he quotes from 
Isaiah the word that “every one that believeth 
shall not be ashamed.” There is no reason why 
we should, and every reason why we should not, 
be ashamed of a Gospel which provides such 
abundant satisfaction for time and eternity. 


XXI 


RIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH 
FOR ALL 


Rom. x. 12-21. 


12. For there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek : for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call 
upon him. 

13. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. 

14. How then shall they call on him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher ? 

15. And how shall they preach, except they be sent ? as it is 
written, How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things ! 

16. But they have not all obeyed the gospel. For Hsaias 
saith, Lord, who hath believed our report ? 

17. So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. 

18. But I say, Have they not heard? Yes verily, their sound 
went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world. 

19. But I say, Did not Israel know? First Moses saith, I 
will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by 
a foolish nation I will anger you. 

20. But Esaias is very bold, and saith, I was found of them 
that sought me not; I was made manifest unto them that asked 
not after me. 

21. But to Israel he saith, All day long I have stretched forth 
my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people. 
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Tur Apostle here glides into the additional thought 
of the universality of the Gospel of righteousness, 
which has already been implied in the “ whosoever ” 
of verse 11. He now proves once again that this 
free Gospel is for all; and the recurrence of the 
principal topics of the Epistle (ch. i. 16, 17) seems 
essential in order that he may vindicate the equal 
offer of the Gospel made to everybody. In view 
of all that he has said about the acceptableness and 
facility of the Gospel, it is clear that it must be 
preached everywhere ; and if this universal preach- 
ing was predicted in the Old Testament, and has 
been carried out, a fresh proof is offered of the 
universal destination of the Gospel, and the gtilt 
of Israel in neglecting the opportunity of accepting 
it. The promise from Joel involves and. necessi- 
tates a universal proclamation, and although this had 
been done when the Apostle wrote this Epistle, 
Israel nevertheless had not believed. 

I. The Umversality of the Gospel Declared Gen 
12, 13).—Two proofs are adduced in support of 
the contention that the free gift of God’s Righteous- 
ness is for Jew and Gentile alike. 

1. The first proof lies in the Character of God. 
“The same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all 
that call upon Him.” He is “over all” without 
any distinction, and is “the same” to all, ready to 
pour out the wealth of His grace to any one and 
every one who seeks Him. No one hag ever 
approached Him and found Him lacking that 
graciousness of attitude which expresses itself in 
forgiving mercy and love. “Thou, Lord, art good, 
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and ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy unto Rom. x. 
all that call upon Thee” (Psa. Ixxxvi. 5). The 12-2I. 
phrase “no difference” is particularly noteworthy, 
because it has occured in ch. iii. 22, though in a 
significantly different connection. As in ch. iii., 
there is “no difference” in human sinfulness ; so 
here, there is “no difference” in the wealth of 
God’s grace. The Greek phrase is also equally 
striking. The same Lord over all is‘ “continually 
wealthy to all those who are continually invoking 
His aid.” Observe, too, in verses 11-13 the strong 
and striking emphasis on “all” and “ whosoever.” 

2. The second proof is the Promise of God. 
“‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved” (ver. 13). Already (ver. 12) there 
has been a reference to calling upon God, and here 
it is repeated in the form of a promise. If only 
His Name, which means His revealed Character, is 
invoked by the needy sinner, salvation will be the 
inevitable and glorious result. So that there is a 
double assurance of salvation, namely, what God is, 
and what He promises to do. 

Il. The Universality of the Gospel Proved Universality 
(vers. 14, 15).—But opportunities for fulfilling the of Based La: 
prophetic word “call” were needed. If th 
Jewish Scriptures spoke of every one, then the 
calling involved an offer to “all.” How were 
they to call on Him in Whom they had not 
believed? Then the Apostle works backward 
by stages, dwelling on the (1) calling, (2) believing, 

(3) hearing, (4) preaching, (5) sending. Point 
by point he shows conclusively, by arguments 
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based upon the plain words of their own Scriptures, 
that a universal proclamation of the Gospel was 
absolutely necessary, if the prophet’s words were 
to be fulfilled. 

Ill. The Universality of the Gospel Disregarded 
(vers. 16, 17).— Opportunities were therefore 
afforded, and were deliberately refused. The fact 
remains that Israel had not obeyed the Gospel, 
and this is confirmed from the well-known word 
of the prophet Isaiah. “Lord, who hath believed 
our report ” (ch. liii. 1)? Mark the form of expres- 
sion in the Apostle’s statement, that “they did not 
all hearken.” This is similar to his statement in 
ch. iii. 3, “What if some were without faith?” 
This is his way of speaking with mildness and 
large-heartedness of the national and almost 
universal rejection of the Gospel by Israel. 

IV. The Universality of the Gospel Scorned 
(vers. 18-21).—There are no excuses for Israel’s 
neglect and rejection. It was not merely an 
instance of not hearing and not believing, but 
of something far worse; it meant definite neglect 
and deliberate refusal, rejection, and contempt. 
Two pleas are advanced on Israel’s behalf and 
are carefully examined in turn. 

1. Did Israel really hear (ver. 18)? Yes, 
undoubtedly they did, for the words of Psalm 
xix. 4 can be applied to the universal proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. It was not lack of hearing, 
but lack of obedience. 

2. But did Israel know (vers. 19-21)? Yes, 
assuredly they did, for they were warned before- 
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hand, first by Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21), and then Rom. x. 
later on by Isaiah (ch. Ixv. 1, 2). This unbelief 12-21. 
and disobedience had characterised the Jews all 

through their history, and culminated at length in 

their rejection of Jesus as the Messiah. 

Reviewing this section from ch. ix. 30, we now Retrospect. 

see the real reasons of God’s rejection of Israel. 
Although warned beforehand by their own Scrip- 
tures, and although the glad tidings had been 
clearly and fully proclaimed, they deliberately 
refused God’s gift of righteousness in Christ. 
Blinded by pride, they endeavoured to maintain 
their exclusive position by making permanent 
their law. They repelled with scorn the idea of 
a free salvation (ch. x. 5-11), and a universal 
salvation (ch. x. 12-17). They were thus 
absolutely without excuse, and God was only 
righteous in setting them on one side and offering 
salvation to the Gentiles. This is how the chapter 
closes, and by itself we might think there was no 
further hope for Israel; but, as we shall see, the 
next chapter proceeds to reveal God’s method of 
mercy even with His wilful people. 

The practical messages of this section are 
solemn and important. 

1. The Marvellous Mercy of God to All (ver. Suggestions 
12).—There is no distinction between Jew and lied ky 
Greek, between cultured and ignorant, between 
bond and free. The same Lord in heaven is 
ready to pour out His abundant provision of grace 
to all mankind. This is the glory of the Gospel. 

“All souls are Mine.” And we can never reach 
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a place or time on earth where anyone is outside 
the mercy of “ the God of the spirits of all flesh.” 

2. The Exquisitely Simple Terms of Acceptance 
(ver. 13).—For the purpose of salvation, all that 
is required is to “call upon the Name of the 
Lord.” This means the prayer of faith. The 
publican lifted up his heart as he prayed, “‘ God 
be merciful to me the sinner.” And the “same 
Lord” is ready to hear the prayer of every 
repentant, believing soul who is willing to lift 
up the heart for forgiveness and grace. 

3. The Call to the Universal Preaching of the 
Gospel (vers. 14, 15).—Here are four questions 
commencing with “How,” which every Christian 
ought to face. All who profess to be among the 
people of God ought either to go themselves, or 
to help others to go, or to let their near and 
dear ones go. God has so conditioned the 
knowledge of His Gospel for all the world, 
that unless Christians say, “Here am I, send 
me,” or “Here am I, use me,” the world cannot 
possibly hear of Him Who loved them and gave 
Himself for them. The beauty and glory of 
missions are seen in the prophetic word, “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things.” The Gospel is “ beautiful,” 
because of its revelation of God’s love, because 
of its manifestation of God’s truth, because of 
its bestowal of God’s grace, and because of all 
the spiritual influences that flow from the living 
Christ. 

4. The Rejection of the Glospel is no warrant for 
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not sending it all over the world (ver. 16). Even Rom. x. 
though it is not heeded, we must still proclaim it 12-21. 
far and wide. The responsibility for proclaiming it 
rests with us; the responsibility for receiving or 
rejecting it lies with those who hear it. 

5. The Simple Secret of Faith (ver. 17).—This 
is a point of primary importance in the Christian 
life and experience. Faith comes from a message 
heard. This message comes by the Word of God. 
Hence, the more we know of God through His 
Word, the more faith we shall possess. Faith 
does not come by asking, but by getting to know 
God. We need not pray for faith, but if we come 
to know God, faith will spring up as the certain 
result. “They that know their God shall be 
strong.” We trust people by knowing them. The 
longer we spend with our Bible in getting 
acquainted with God, the stronger, more practical, 
and more blessed will our faith be. 

6. The Certainty that some will accept the 
Gospel, even if others reject it (vers. 19, 20).— 
God’s Word cannot possibly return to Him entirely 
void, and the faithful proclamation of the Gospel 
will never be without some definite results. If 
one rejects, another will accept. This is the 
inspiration and encouragement of all true service. 

7. The Divine Longing for Man's Salvation 
(ver. 21).—Let us observe carefully the metaphor 
here used. God is depicted as stretching forth His 
hands for an entire day. If we try the experiment 
of holding out our arms for a few minutes only, 
we shall find how tiring it is, and yet God waits 
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and waits “all the day long” in His “ incessant 
pleading and love” (Denney). He is “not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” And the more thoroughly we can 
enter into this Divine longing, and yield ourselves 
to God for the grace of long-suffering patient 
service on behalf of others, the more Christlike 
will be our character and the more blessed will 
be our life. 
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1. I say then, Hath God cast away his people? God forbid. 
For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

2. God hath not cast away his people which he foreknew. 
Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Elias? how he maketh 
intercession to God against Israel, saying, 

3. Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars ; and I am left alone, and they seek my life. 

4. But what saith the answer of God unto him? I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal. 

5. Even so then at this present time also there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace. 

6. And if by grace, then zs 7¢ no more of works: otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But if zt be of works, then is it no more 
grace : otherwise work is no more work. 

7. What then ? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh 
for ; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. 

8. (According as it is written, God hath given them the spirit 
of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear ;) unto this day. 

9. And David saith, Let their table be made a snare, anda 
trap, and a stumblingblock, and a recompence unto them : 

10. Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, and bow 
down their back alway. 


THE Apostle has proceeded a considerable way in Rom, xi, 
his discussion of the problems raised by the 1-10, 
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rejection of unbelieving Israel. He first showed 
that God never entered into any obligations 
towards the nation which in any way fettered His 
liberty to reject those who would not accept His 
terms of salvation by faith (ch. ix. 5-29). Then 
he went on to show quite plainly the essential 
reason of Israel’s opposition to righteousness by 
faith, and to prove that this very opposition had 
necessarily brought about the situation of which 
the prophets had spoken centuries before (ch. ix. 
30-x. 21. 

From the last verses of ch. x. we might almost 
think that the Divine long-suffering towards Israel 
was utterly exhausted, and that the threats of 
judgment were about to be fulfilled; but the 
Apostle’s thought takes another turn, and we are 
introduced to the glorious hope which God set 
before Israel. St Paul raises the inquiry whether 
the present situation is final and ultimate ; whether 
it must always be that the majority of the nation 
will remain outside the kingdom, while the 
Gentiles are rejoicing within it. He replies in the 
most emphatic way that this cannot possibly be, 
that the present situation is not only temporary, 
but also really contains within itself God’s means 
for securing a glorious future for Israel. The 
blessedness of the Gentiles as they experience 
God’s righteousness by faith, will at length provoke 
unbelieving Israel to emulation, and they in turn 
will regain by faith their lost fellowship with God. 
Not only so ; this restoration of Israel will be associ- 
ated with marvellous blessings to the whole world. 
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Twice already St Paul has said that Israel’s Rom. xi. 
unbelief had not cancelled God’s promises (ch. iii. I-10. 
3; ix. 6). This thought is now closely associated 
with the certainty of the salvation of those whom 
God has foreknown (cf. ch. viii. 28-39). God “has 
not cast away His people whom He foreknew.” 
Although the true Israelites are not the mass of 
the nation (ch. ix. 6), but a godly remnant repre- 
senting those who are “ Israelites indeed,” yet the 
fact of this remnant, existing amidst national 
degeneracy and apostasy, shows that God is still 
mindful of His people as a people. 

Let us once again have clearly in mind the 
two great outstanding facts and problems which 
occupied general attention in the Apostle’s time: 
(1) that the Christian Church, mainly composed of 
Gentiles, had set aside Israel in the position of 
God’s believing ones; (2) that nevertheless the 
promises of God to Israel, as recorded in the 
Old Testament, still remained unfulfilled and un- 
realised, and, as they were a matter of national 
position and blessing, could not be realised and 
fulfilled at all by the Gentile Church. The 
first of these two questions the Apostle has 
dealt with in chs. ix. and x., showing that Israel 
had been set aside because of their sin. With 
the second of these great facts we are con- 
cerned in this chapter. Israel as a people and 
nation is to be restored, and ‘is yet to realise 
the promises made in the Old Testament. Israel’s 
failure is neither complete (vers. 1-10), nor 
permanent (vers. 11-32). 
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I. A Solemn Question Answered (ver. 1).— 
“What I mean is, Has God cast away His 
people?” The very thought is impossible. In 
view of their rejection of God’s righteousness in 
the Gospel, did God, Who necessarily foresaw this, 
determine to bring to an end His special relation- 
ship with the nation? And is such a determination 
on the part of God the explanation of the present 
sad position of Israel? The Apostle answers with 
characteristic emphasis, “God forbid.” “Perish 
the thought.” But, as we shall see, he goes very 
much further than a mere rejection of the thought, 
however emphatic. 

II. The Answer Illustrated (ver. 1). — The 
Apostle brings forward his own case, and calls 
himself “an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Benjamin.” Some writers think that 
he adduces his own conversion as one proof that 
God has not rejected Israel altogether; that, since 
he himself was an Israelite of the most approved 
and unquestioned type, his own conversion would 
never have taken place if God had ceased to deal 
graciously with the nation. There is very much 
to be said for this reference to himself as the first 
proof of his negative answer to the question. 
Other writers think it hardly likely that he would 
adduce himself as a proof, and they therefore 
suggest that this reference is merely an illustration. 
In either case the allusion is a manifest proof of 
the impossibility of God’s rejection of Israel. We 
must not fail to observe this third reference of the 
Apostle to himself (ch. ix. 1; x. 1). It is the 
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third mention of his own profound sympathy with Rom. xi. 
his people. I-10. 

Ill. The Answer Reiterated (ver. 2).— ‘God The Answer 
hath not cast away His people whom He foreknew.” Reiterated. 
The whole course of Israel’s history was thus fore- 
seen and foreknown, and at no point did God ever 
contemplate ceasing to be their faithful covenant- 
keeping God. They are “His” and He “fore- 
knew” them, a twofold proof that He has not cast 
them off. The word ‘foreknew ” is to be inter- 
preted as in ch. viii. 29, as meaning something a 
little more than foresight, and a little less than 
fore-ordination. It means to “note with pleasure.” 

This is another way of saying what we find 
described in Heb. vi. 17 as “the immutability of 
His counsel.” 

This reference to God’s foreknowledge of Israel 
as a nation shows the uniqueness of that people, 
for they were the only nation foreknown in this 
way by Him. Individuals, as such, may be fore- 
known, but not so a nation, except Israel. 

IV. The Answer Proved (vers. 2-4).—The Apostle The Answer 
has already instanced his own case, and also brought Proved. 
forward Divine foreknowledge, in support of his 
contention that God has not cast away His people. 

Now he proceeds to adduce historical analogy, in 
the fact that the very same state of affairs occurred 
in the time of Elijah. Appearances are not the 
reality, and there is still a godly remnant, though 
unknown to, or disregarded by the entire nation. 
And as the unfaithfulness of the majority in Elijah’s 
time did not carry with it the Divine rejection of the 
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Rom. xi. nation, neither did it in the time of St Paul. 

I-10. When Elijah on Mount Horeb brought an accusa- 
tion against his countrymen of such unfaithfulness 
_to God that he himself alone was left, the Divine 
response quickly showed him that there was a 
kernel of loyalty. In exactly the same way, in 
the Apostle’s day, the mass of the people were 
unfaithful, but there was a remnant of loyal Israelites 
who had thankfully accepted the Divine righteous- 
ness by faith. Like the quiet pious group that 
welcomed the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, there 
were many in this remnant who “waited for the 
salvation of Israel.” The wording of God’s answer 
to Elijah is particularly significant. “I have 
reserved for Myself.” And yet this was no 
arbitrary decree, because the character of this 
reservation is at once described as those “ who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

The Answer V. The Answer Confirmed (vers. 5, 6).—Now 

Confirmed. the Apostle’s thought is definitely applied to the 
present. This remnant is related to God on a 
basis of grace, not of works The election is by 
means of grace, not partly by grace and partly 
by works (ch. ix. 6-13). Grace and works are. 
mutually exclusive (ver. 6), and it is by means of 
the remnant, according to the election of grace, 
that God makes provision for future restoration. 
Law elects those who obey its requirements, Grace 
elects those who are willing to receive everything 
through faith, not as a matter of right, but as 
undeserved and unmerited favour at the hand 
of God. 
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VI. The Answer Explained (vers. 7-10).—How, Rom. xi. 
then, does the case stand? On the human side, I-10. 
the nation of Israel has sought, but has not obtained oe Answer 

z : eae 5 xplained. 
righteousness (ch. ix. 31, 32). On the Divine side, 
the godly remnant has obtained righteousness, the 
rest being hardened (not as A.V., “ blinded”). Then 
from three passages of the Old Testament (Isa. 
Axix, 105 Deut. “xxix. 4; Psa:’Ixix, 22,93), this 
judicial hardening is proved and explained to be 
due to Israel’s sin. Thus the Divine action in the 
present entirely agrees with similar action in the 
past. The chosen nation lacked spiritual discern- 
ment (ver, 8), and they had become burdened 
with ceremonialism and servility (vers. 9, 10), 
until at length they had wholly departed from the 
Divine idea and ideal. The majority had persisted 
in seeking righteousness by works (ver. 10), and 
the result had been failure and hardening. But 
what the many had not secured by their own 
efforts, the few, who were willing to receive, had 
obtained by grace through faith. 

These quotations show that the hardening of 
the unbelieving Israel is in entire agreement with 
. what Israel had known all along from their own 
Scriptures. God has never allowed rebellious men 
to pursue their own way without limits and 
restraints. This profound, even though mysterious, 
doctrine of the Divine hardening of the heart, is 
a positive proof that God limits man’s defiance of 
His will, and will never allow him to proceed 
beyond a certain point. Itis a sad representation 
of the religious state of the people, and though it 
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is of course true that the hardening comes from 
man’s unbelief, yet here the Apostle ascribes it 
directly to the will of God. But this, as we 
know from experience, is nothing arbitrary, but 
the solemn and inevitable outcome of God’s law 
of righteousness. If we place our hand in the 
fire, we may say, if we will, that the fire did it, 
or that we ourselves did it, or that God did it, 
the last-named expression being equivalent to 
saying that it was by the law of nature that comes 
from God. So in the moral world, when we 
rebel we set in motion the laws of God’s universe 
which act upon our soul and tend to blind and 
harden us. The great truth of the Divine blinding 
and hardening is proof that God limits man’s 
wilfulness and says, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” 

The entire passage calls for very definite medita- 
tion and personal application. 

1. The Apostle Paul as a Monument of the 
Dwwine Mercy (ver. 1).—This is a word of cheer. 
What God did for and with Saul of Tarsus and 
Paul the Apostle, He is willing, ready, and able 
to do for every one. We need never despair of 
the hardest case. “He is able to save to the 
uttermost.” 

2. The Jewish Nation as a Monument of the 
Dwwine Faithfulness (ver. 2).—This is a word of 
comfort. As we contemplate the devious paths 
of Israel’s unfaithfulness, we might readily think 
that there was no hope and no possibility of 
recovery, but even in the “hardening,” mercy is 
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blended with judgment, for God would not cast Rom. xi. 
away His people. God is ever true to His I-10. 
Word. 

3. The Godly Remnant as a Monument of the 
Divine Grace (vers. 4-6).—This is a word of counsel. 
In the most corrupt churches God has some true 
followers. Let us take care not to forget this. 
Let us cultivate charity. All people have not our 
opportunities. Elijah did not dream of the possi- 
bility of a loyal remnant, and the majority of the 
Jews in St Paul’s day never imagined that there 
were a faithful few in whom the promises were — 
being fulfilled. So is it to-day. In many a place 
of which we know nothing, God has His true 
followers. God is never without witnesses. 

4. The Rebellious Majority as a Monument of 
Divine Justice (vers. 7-10).—This is a word of 
caution. Their fate should be a warning to us. 
Neglect of God and His truth is a terrible sin. It 
is only too possible to become “ Gospel-hardened,” 
and familiarity with Divine truth is perhaps one 
of the most serious and hopeless of positions. 
Our responsibility is heightened in proportion to 
our knowledge, and God must deal with neglect 
and contempt. God cannot regard sin with in- 
difference. 
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11. I say then, Have they stumbled that they should fall? 
God forbid: but rather through their fall salvation is come unto 
the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. 

12. Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles ; how much more 
their fulness ? 


13. For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle 
of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office : 


14, If by any means I may provoke to emulation them which 
are my flesh, and might save some of them. 


15. For if the casting away of them be the reeonciling of the 


world, what shai/ the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead ? 


16. For if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy: and 
if the root be holy, so are the branches. 


Here the Apostle turns to consider the great mass 
of the people of Israel. He has already shown 
that the cause of their fall was their own sin and 
wilfulness, but this sad condition is not the last 
thing to be said. The fall is not final, and we 
are now to consider the purpose of God and the 
glorious result of everything. The temporary 
hardening of Israel will be seen to be a powerful 
factor in preparing the way for their restoration. 
Out of the two great factors of His favour to 
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the Gentiles, and His judgment on Israel, He Rom. xi. 
Himself will eventually bring about a glorious II-16. 
result, 

I. Israels Fall is not Permanent (ver. 11a),— Israel’s Fall 

“What I mean is, Have they stumbled in order per ee 
to fall?” Was this the only purpose? Are they 
irrecoverably lost? Can this fall be the climax 
of their marvellous history? ‘‘ Perish the thought.” 
Such an idea was utterly inconceivable. Thus 
the Apostle opens the subject by rejecting with 
scorn the idea that Israel’s ruin was final and 
permanent. 

Il. Israels Sin has been Over-ruled (ver. 11b).— Israel’s Sin 
So far from the fall being final, God over-ruled it oo been 
i 5 - ver-ruled. 
in such a way as to bring about the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes. There was a wonderfully 
far-reaching aim in their rejection. As the Jews 
would not receive the Gospel, its preachers 
naturally turned to the Gentiles, and this resulted 
in Gentile salvation. If the Jews had only been 
believing, they would have become missionaries 
to the world. This fact of Gentile salvation was 
in turn intended to stir the Jews to emulation 
(not “jealousy ”), and if possible to lead them to 
wish for and accept the same Saviour. Thus two 
results have accrued from the fall of the Jewish 
nation; salvation has come to the world, and an 
opportunity has been given to the Jews to be 
saved. 

III. Israels Return will bring Abundant Blessing Israel’s Re- 
(vers. 12-15).—Not only are the truths of the onoe 
preceding verse to be kept in mind, but the Blessing. 
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Rom. xi. Apostle has something even more important to 

II-16. say. If by the fall of the Jews, the world has 
received the Gospel, how much more will the 
world be blessed through the return of the Jews 
to Christ. Observe the striking contrast between 
“fall” and “riches”; between “diminution” and 
“riches,” and note that the word “fulness” means 
the future occupation by Israel of the present 
vacancy caused by their unbelief. Denney renders 
the word “diminution” by ‘defeat,’ or “loss,” 
and suggests that the word “ fulness” means 
“making up to a full number,” “that which fills 
an empty space” (Denney, Romans, p. 678; 
Armitage Robinson, Hxpositor, April, 1898). If, 
then, the sin of Israel led to the salvation of the 
Gentiles, much more will their restoration be the 
means of blessing to the entire world. | Their 
reception back again is to be of infinitely greater 
value to the world than their fall (ver. 12). 

An Explana- ‘Then in a sort of parenthesis (vers. 13, 14), 

tion. St Paul addresses the Gentiles direct, explaining 
to them by way of justification, the teaching which 
he, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, has been giving 
in regard to the future of Israel. He has shown 
such zeal on behalf of Israel that an explanation 
seems due to the Gentile Christians at Rome. 
They might well be asking what he means by this 
prolonged reference to Israel, seeing that he is 
so pre-eminently the Apostle of the Gentiles. He 
replies by showing that all this discussion about 
his fellow-countrymen affects very closely the 
Gentile Christians, and; that he is really glorifying 
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his office of Apostle to the Gentiles in so writing, Rom. xi. 
especially as universal blessing to the Gentiles is I1-16. 

so closely connected with the return of the Jews 

to God. Thus it is actually in the interests of the 

Gentiles that he is doing all this. 

Once again (ver. 15) he states his greatest reason —And a 

for trying to save the Jews. This is a repetition Reason. 
of verse 12, and its climax. If the rejection of 
the Jews was the reconciliation of the Gentiles 
in Christ, the reception back again of the Jews 
shall be life from the dead to the world. Let us 
carefully observe that “life from the dead” refers, 
not to the Jews themselves, but to the whole 
world through them. To save a Jew at any time is 
a great thing, for it involves “ unimaginable bless- 
ing.” And in the future, the salvation of the 
Jews will mean a spiritual revival to the world. 
Thus there always has been, and always will be, 
some sort of blessing in connection with the Jews, 
directly or indirectly. Their rejection brought 
blessing to the Gentiles, and their restoration will 
bring blessing to the world. 

IV. Israel's Future is Guaranteed by its Past Israel’s. 
(ver. 16).—Here the Apostle adduces a further BUMEtS 4 
argument for the restoration of the Jews, as in by Its Past. 
accordance with the original consecration of the 
race to God. There are two metaphors: the 
‘“‘first-fruits ” and ‘the lump,” and the “root” and 
the “ branches.” The idea of the first-fruits as the 
pledge of the rest comes from Numbers xv. 19. 

The first-fruits were the portion set aside from the 
meal offering, which imparted its consecration to 
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the whole mass of which it was the representative. 
In this verse the “ first-fruits” are the patriarchs, 
from whom the people (the “lump ”) had descended. 
The word “holy” means consecrated, and the 
thought is that the patriarchs, as consecrated to 
God, were the representatives and pledge of the 
consecration of the whole nation. The spiritual 
glories of the patriarchs are thus regarded as the’ 
earnest of the future which awaits the race. The 
same truth is taught under the second figure of the 7 
root and the branches; the root is Abraham, and 
the branches his natural descendants. 

The Apostle is still concerned with Israel’s sin 
and the way in which God met and dealt with it. 
The problem of sin in relation to God is still with 
us, and is as acute as ever. 

1. God’s Promise and Human Sin.—We know 
how all through the Old Testament God promised 
a Messiah and spiritual blessings in Him, and yet 
from time to time through the centuries, reaching 
to, and culminating in the time of Jesus Christ, the 
Jews manifested their unbelief in the promise, their 
pride of position and privilege, their boasting in 
mere natural connection with Abraham, and their 
deliberate unwillingness to receive the Gospel of 
righteousness by faith. God’s promise of salvation 
is still being met on many hands by the same 
attitude of proud unbelief and wilful rejection. 

2. God’s Providence and Human Sin.—We see 
how God dealt with the evil of His people Israel. 
He used it first of all to bring about the salvation 
of the Gentiles, and then used that in turn to stir 
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up the Jews to a consciousness of their need of the Rom. xi. 
same Divine Righteousness. II-10. 

3. God’s Purpose and Human Sin. —How | 
marvellously God overruled the deepest iniquity 
for the purpose of blessing the whole world! It is 
a familiar saying that there is “a soul of goodness 
in things evil.” But this is absolutely incorrect, 
and morally dangerous. There is no goodness in 
things evil, and God never can bring good out of 
evil, because there is no good in it to bring out. 
What God does is to bring good to pass instead of 
evil. 

4. God's Power and Human Sin.—We are 
sometimes inclined to think that sin will be victori- 
ous, but if we wait long enough we shall see that 
the Divine power is not really thwarted. God 
deals with the situation in such a way that His 
will is accomplished by reason of His omnipotent 
grace. Whatever, then, we may think about sin, 
let us never forget that it is limited, and that in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, “The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” 
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17. And if some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being 
a wild olive tree, wert graffed in among them, and with them 
partakest of the root and fatness of the olive tree ; 

18. Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou 
bearest not the root, but the root thee. 

19. Thou wilt say then, The branches were broken off, that I 
might be graffed in. 

20. Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not highminded, but fear : 

21. For if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest 
he also spare not thee. 

22. Behold therefore the oeodees and severity of God: 
them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if bs 
continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 

23. And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
graffed in ; for God is able to graff them in again. 

24. For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree which is wild by 
nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature into a good olive 
tree: how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, 
be graffed into their own olive tree ? 


From instruction (vers. 11-16) the Apostle makes 

a sudden change to warning addressed direct to 

Gentiles, and these verses form a long parenthesis 

inculcating humility, and, at the same time, con- 

firming the hope about Israel already expressed. 
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It was essential to point out that the Jews were Rom. xi. 
the channel of blessing to the Gentiles, and not the 17-24. 
Gentiles to the Jews. On this account the Gentiles 
should have a feeling of profound regard for Israel, 

even though the present condition of the nation 

was so sad (vers. 17, 18). A remembrance of their 

own former state should also lead them to true- 
hearted fear, for if the rejection had come upon 

such a highly privileged people as the Jews, it 
would be far easier to bring upon the Gentiles a 
similar Divine discipline (vers. 19-21). The future 

of the Jews is once again shown to be more than a 
possibility (vers. 22-24). Let us now give heed to 

the Apostle’s solemn warnings. 

I. Agaimst Boastfulness (vers. 17, 18).—If some —Against 
of the Jewish branches were broken off, and the Poe 
Gentiles were grafted in, it is no occasion for 
Gentile boasting, for in any case the root of the 
Gentile life was Abraham, as the covenant father 
(ch. iv. 11, 12; Gal. iii. 16). Gentiles are therefore 
not to boast, as though they were the root and the 
Jews the branches. There is a similar danger to- 
day in Gentiles despising the Jews, and forgetting the 
source and channel of their own spiritual blessings. 

It should be carefully observed that the olive tree 
in this section is not the Church, but the Jewish 
nation as a whole. To introduce the Church at 
this point is to cause nothing but confusion. The 
Apostle was making a practical appeal to the 
Gentiles to be humble and self-distrustful. The 
illustration of grafting found here calls for some 


attention. 
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“Tt has been objected to the figure used here by the 
Apostle, that a gardener never engrafts a wild branch 
onastem already brought under cultivation ; but, on 
the contrary, a stemis taken which still possesses all 
the vigour of the wild state to insert in it the graft of 
the cultivated tree. There are two ways of answering 
this objection. It may be said that, according to the 
reports of some travellers, the course taken in the 
East is sometimes that supposed by the figure of the 
Apostle. A wild young branch is engrafted in an old 
exhausted olive, and serves to revive it. But there is 
another more natural answer, viz., that the Apostle 
uses the figure freely and without concern, to modify 
it in view of the application. What proves this is 
the fact that in verse 23 he represents the branches 
broken off as requiring to be engrafted anew. Now 
this is an impracticable process, taken in the strict 
sense” (Godet, Romans, vol. ii. p. 247). 


As Denney has pointed out, the Apostle knew 
that he was referring to that which was spiritual, 
not natural (ver. 24), and the force of the reproof 
turns on this fact. 

II. Against Pride (vers. 19-21).—Another ground 
of boasting is possible to the Gentiles. Although 
St Paul has already said that the rejection of the 
Jews meant the enrichment of the Gentiles (ver. 
11), it would be intolerable to say that the 
advantage of the Gentiles was the only cause of 
God’s rejection of Israel. Such selfishness as is 
expressed by the emphatic “I” is impossible. 
Jewish rejection was due solely to unbelief, and 
Gentile continuance is due solely to faith and not 
to merit. Gentiles are therefore to avoid pride, 
and to cultivate reverential fear, for God will not 
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spare even them if they manifest a similar spirit to Rom. xi. 
the Jews. 17-24. 

III. Against Presumption (vers. 22-24).—God is Seca 

at once gracious and severe ; gracious to those who ,7es4m™P- 
abide in His goodness, severe to those who reject 
His grace and boast proudly in self-sufficiency. 
If the Jews should not continue in unbelief they 
will be grafted in again, since God is able to do this, 
for since the Gentiles were grafted in contrary to 
nature, much more can the Jews be grafted in 
because of their original relation to God. The 
restoration of the Jews is therefore more probable 
in itself than the reception of the Gentiles had been. 
God’s favour is still upon them as the people of His 
promises, and their restoration would only be a 
recurrence to an old order of things. 

This contrast between Jew and Gentile is An Im- 
particularly important. While it is true that the Potent 
appeal to God’s power (“God is able”) shows | 
the great difficulty of bringing Israel back, yet on 
the other hand there were reasons for believing 
that the process would not be so difficult as the 
conversion of the Gentiles had been. Keeping up 
the idea of the grafting the Apostle teaches that 
the converted heathen (1) were cut out of a wild 
tree of heathenism ; and (2) were grafted contrary 
to nature on to a people who possessed Divine 
revelation. Neither of these things would be 
necessary with the Jew. In his case there would 
be no separation from an irreligious society, and his 
conversion would only place him back among the 
people of God. As we have seen (ver. 17), we 
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must be careful in our interpretation of this figure 
of the olive tree and its branches. The figure is 
not to be pressed. 

As we ponder these solemn and searching words 
addressed to the Gentiles, we can readily see their 
direct application to ourselves as Gentile followers 
of Jesus Christ. 

1. Three things about the Believer.—The Apostle 
lays stress upon three aspects of Church life as 
the secret of preservation from the evils about 
which he warns: (a) the necessity of faith (ver. 
20), “thou standest by thy faith.” Faith always 
implies the cessation of dependence on self and 
the assertion of dependence on another. It’ was 
by the absence of this faith that the Jews were 
“broken off,” and it will only be by faith that 
we are enabled to maintain our true position in 
the sight of God. “By faith” is the key to 
everything in the believer’s life. We are “saved 
by faith” (Eph. ii. 8); “sanctified by faith” 
(Acts xxvi. 18); “purified by faith” (Acts xv. 9); 
we “live by faith” (Gal. ii. 20); “stand by faith” 
(Rom. xi. 20); “walk by faith” (2 Cor. v. 7). It 
is the only, as it is the adequate response to God’s 
revelation of Himself in Christ. (6) The necessity 
of fear (ver. 20). “ Be not high-minded, but fear.” 
There are two kinds of fear, that of the slave and 
that of the son. The one implies fright, the other 
awe and reverence. This latter is one of the 
great essentials of a true Christian life, for it 
expresses that holy sensitiveness to sin, and that 
quick perception of God’s will which constitute 
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true sonship. “There is forgiveness with Thee, Rom. xi. 
that Thou mayest be feared.” (c) The necessity 17-24. 
of faithfulness (ver. 23). “If they continue not 
in their unbelief.” God’s absolute requirement 
for Christian living is loyal obedience to His will. 
The life that commences with faith is to be con- 
tinued in faithfulness, and in this will be found 
power, joy, and blessing. “God is faithful,” and 
He expects us to be faithful too. “Be thou 
faithful unto death.” 

2. Three things about God.—The same passage 
that teaches us these solemn truths about our- 
selves reveals to us the character of God for our 
guidance and protection. (a) The goodness of God 
(ver. 22), This means His loving kindness as ex 
pressed in beneficence, and every believer knows 
how true this is in his own personal experience. 
All things in his life bear witness that “‘God is 
good.” (b) The severity of God (ver. 22). This 
means the penal severity of His justice. God is 
righteous, and cannot be indifferent to human sin, 
especially the wrong-doing of His professed people. 
His character demands that He should manifest 
His righteousness; otherwise He would not be 
God. Let us never presume for an instant to 
think that the free grace of God in our justifica- 
tion in any way modifies the Divine character 
of absolute holiness. (c) The ability of God 
(ver. 23). “God is able.” This is our supreme 
encouragement. The power of God is exercised 
on behalf of all those who are willing to put 
themselves unreservedly in His hands. What is 
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said here of the Jews, that God is able to graft 
them in again, is equally true of his attitude 
to all believers, that He is ‘“‘able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think” 
(Eph. iii. 20). 
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Rom. xi. 25-32. 


25. For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant 
of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own conceits ; 
that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in. 

26. And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There 
shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob : 

27. For this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. 

28. As concerning the gospel, they are enemies for your sakes : 
but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes. 

29. For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance. 

30. For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet have 
now obtained mercy through their unbelief : 

31. Even so have these also now not believed, that through 
your mercy they also may obtain mercy. 

32. For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all. 


Tue Apostle brings his great theme to a conclu- Rom. xi. 
sion by dwelling on the bright future in store for 25-32 
Israel notwithstanding the present failure of their 
majority. This is one of the most distinctly pre- 
dictive of all the utterances of St Paul. From 
argument he proceeds to revelation. He has 
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discussed probabilities and adduced reasons ; now 
he will bring forward God’s Word. The future 
conversion of Israel has been proved to be both 
possible and probable, and here it is shown to have 
been the subject of direct Divine revelation, thus 
confirming the hope of verse 24. 

I. A Great Revelation (vers. 25, 26). 

1. The Subject had a Supreme Importance.—“ I 
do not wish you to be ignorant.” This is the 
Apostle’s characteristic phrase for drawing atten- 
tion to some special and important truth (¢f 
ch. i. 13). It should be noted with great care 
wherever it appears in his writings. 

2. The Subject had a Special Character.—“ This 
mystery.” The word “mystery” in the New 
Testament always refers to something that was 
once hidden, but is now revealed, a secret told. 
It applies to something which could not be dis- 
covered by natural faculty, something which, if not 
revealed, would never have been known, a piece 
of revelation. Dr Sanday points out that whereas — 
among the heathen, the word was always used of 
a mystery concealed, with St Paul it is a mystery 
revealed (omans, p. 334). This meaning of the 
term must be carefully distinguished from our 
modern idea of a mystery as something difficult 
of comprehension, or “mysterious.” The New 
Testament word is variously applied: (1) To the 
Gospel (Mark iv. 11; Matt. xiii. 11); (2) to the 
union of Jews and Gentiles in one body (Eph. iii. 
3); (8) to the union of Christ and the Church 
(Eph. v.); (4) to the change at the resurrection of 
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the body (1 Cor. xv.); (5) to the revelation of evil Rom. xi. 
(2 Thess. ii.) ; (6) to the future conversion of Israel, 25-32- 
as here. 

3. The Subject has a Practical Intention. —“ Lest —Of _ 
ye be wise in your own conceits.” The Apostle ens 
was particularly anxious that his Gentile readers 
should have clearly in view the Divine truth on 
this far-reaching |topic, for this alone would pre- 
vent them from self-sufficiency, vanity, and pride. 

God’s revelation is intended to produce humility 
and to abolish all false conceit. 

4, The Subject had an Immediate Aim. “That —OfIm-_ 

a hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the ™°tte 4i™- 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” The mystery 
now revealed is that “partial” hardness has hap- 
pened to Israel. “In part,” means that there were 
many exceptions, as in the case of Jewish believers. 
The phrase, “until the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have come in,” is very difficult. Some think it 
means, “until the void made in Israel by the fall is 
filled up from the Gentiles” (cf the parables in 
Luke xiv. 16-24, and Matt. xxii. 1-14). But it is 
perhaps better to refer it to the time when God 
shall close this Gentile dispensation, and when 
Israel’s national salvation shall take place. Liddon 
refers it to the time when “the full number of the 
heathen have been converted” (cf. Luke xxi. 24). 

5. The Subject had an Ultimate Object. “ And —With an 
so all Israel shall be saved.” The words “ And so” ei 
indicate the causal connection between the fore- 
going and what is now said. It will happen when 
the partial hardness shall have been removed. “All 
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Israel” does not necessarily mean every individual 
Israelite, but the whole nation, a future national 
conversion, as distinct from the present conversion 
of individuals. 

Il. A Great Vindication (vers. 26-32). 

1. This Subject is in harmony with Divine 
Prophecy (vers. 26-27). — The future restoration 
of Israel is proved from Scripture (Isa. lix. 20, 21 ; 
XXVil. 9). 

2. This Subject is in harmony with the Divine 
Plan (ver. 28).—The national restoration is not 
inconsistent with present facts, which are part 
of God’s plan for extending mercy to all. Israel 
has a double aspect. In regard to the Gospel they 
are “enemies” for the sake of the Gentiles, but 
in regard to the election they are “beloved” for 
the sake of their fathers. This phrase, “enemies 
for your sake,” is very remarkable. Godet thinks 
that it may mean that if Israel had universally 
accepted the Gospel it might have become Judaised, 
and so hindered; or else it may mean that by the 
enmity shown to the Gospel, the Gentiles had been 
given their opportunity. 

3. This Subject is in harmony with the Divine 
Principle (ver. 29).—The confirmation of this 
prediction of Israel’s future is found in the fact 
of God’s unchangeable attitude to them. His gifts 
to, and calling of, Israel are without any change 
of mind on His part. This is the proof that they 
are still the objects of His Divine love, for that 
love has not been annulled by disobedience. This 
is another way of putting the truth of ch. ix. 4, 5, 
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and is also a restatement of everything which has Rom. xi. 
been said by the Apostle from ch. xi. 11. God is 25-32- 
incapable of revoking His Word. 

4, This Subject is in harmony with the Divine —Divine 

Providence (vers. 30, 31).—The general truth of Providence. 
verse 29 is confirmed by an explanation of 
the way in which it will one day be realised. 
The history of God’s providential dealings with 
Jews and Gentiles is summed up in a series of 
comparisons and contrasts. Mark the striking 
repetitions, and also the antithesis of disobedience 
and mercy. 

5. This Subject is in harmony with the Divine —Divine 
Purpose (ver. 32).—The crowning proof of the Purpose. 
restoration of Israel is found in its entire agreement 
with God’s purpose. Jew and Gentile are, as it 
were, in two great divisions, and God has arranged 
to. lock them both up in a prison-house of 
disobedience, in order that He may have mercy 
on all alike. This is a bold and remarkable 
declaration of how God uses and even forces sin 
into the service of His mercy. We have a similar 
idea in ch. v. 20 (R.V.). “The law came in 
besides, that the trespass might abound.” An 
earthly parent may occasion disobedience in a 
child, when to a wrong tendency he opposes a 
command which makes the child transform the 
tendency into an act of disobedience. The 
providence of God puts men in such circum- 
stances that the perverted human will shows 
itself in disobedience. And yet we must never 
forget that the latent sin had really revealed 
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and expressed itself, long before God’s judgment 
began to act. The Divine severity is thus wonder- 
fully vindicated in the purpose of grace which it 
serves. 

The word “all” in this verse refers to Jew and 
Gentile viewed in the mass, and not individually. 
It is necessary to keep in mind the fact that “all” 
in some passages means “all without exception,” 
and in others “all without distinction.” It has 
the latter meaning here. 

Let us observe the glorious thought of this 
verse ; that at the close of the present dispensation 
there will be a wonderful fresh dispensation of grace, 
in which salvation shall be offered to all the nations 
living on the earth, and that, somehow or other, 
this magnificent opportunity will be the discipline 
through which Jew and Gentile will have passed 
in the present period of time. 

Frederick the Great is recorded to have asked 
his Chaplain to give him in a sentence the strongest 
evidence for Christianity. The Chaplain replied, 
“The Jew, Sir.” We see the truth of this as we 
contemplate the revelations of the Apostle in this 
entire chapter. 

1. The fall of the Jews was overruled for 
mercy to the Gentiles. 

2. The salvation of the Gentiles was intended 
to stir the Jews to the acceptance of Christ. 

3. The salvation of the Jews is to issue in still 
greater blessing to the human race. 

4. The glorious future that is yet to dawn on the 
world by the mercy of God. 
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The more we ponder these profound truths Rom. xi. 
the more deeply we shall enter into the very 25-32: 
heart of the Apostle’s thought, and, still more, 
into the very heart of the Divine purposes of love 
and grace for the entire world. 
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XXVI 
THE APOSTOLIC DOXOLOGY 
Rom. xi. 33-36. 


33. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable ave his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out ! 

84. For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath 
been his counsellor ? 

85. Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again ? 

86. For of him, and through him, and to him, ave all things : 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


THE wonderful truth of verse 32 compels the 
Apostle to burst forth in adoring wonder at the 
marvel of God’s mercy and grace. And yet it is 
probable that the doxology is due to the whole 
discussion. The remarkable way in which the 
Divine will is to be accomplished, and evil over- 
ruled and made subservient to God’s purposes, 
constrains him to this note of praise. The Divine 
intention is to be realised in spite of, and even by 
means of human disobedience. 

I. The Divine Attributes Contemplated (ver. 33). 
—There are three elements of adoring wonder at 
the Divine attributes contemplated here, and they 
are in view throughout the whole section (ch. ix.-xi.). 
It is perhaps best to read the R.V. rather than the 
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A.V., and to regard the Apostle as referring not Rom. xi. 
only to two, but to three aspects of the Divine 33-36. 
character; riches, wisdom and knowledge. The 
word “depth” refers to inexhaustible fulness 
rather than unfathomable mystery, though some 
writers think that the latter is to be included. It 
would, however, seem hardly likely that St Paul 
meant to emphasise the darkness and depth of 
God’s counsels, which would really forbid rather 
than elicit contemplation. 

1. The Depth of Divine Wealth. This refers 
to the exhaustless grace of God, the superabundant 
wealth of His resources. The Apostle seems 
particularly partial to the metaphor of “wealth” 
or “riches” to express the fulness and abundance 
of Divine grace (Rom. ii. 4; x. 12; Eph. i.7; ii. 4, 
7; iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19; Tit. iii. 6). 

2. The Depth of Divine Wisdom. This refers to 
God’s providence in arranging in the best possible 
way His practical wisdom and providence in the 
affairs of men. 

3. The Depth of Divine Knowledge. This 
concerns His omniscience, His perfect knowledge 
of everything, past, present, and future. 

Il. The Divine Attributes Described (vers. 33-36). The Divine 
—Now the three elements thus contemplated are See 

: scribed. 

expanded, but are taken in the reverse order. 

1. The Depth of Knowledge in God’sunsearchable 
Judgments (ver. 33). His secret decisions are 
beyond the power of human explanation. 

2. The Depth of Wisdom in God’s “ untrackable ” 
Ways (vers. 33, 34). He has no confidant, and 
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His procedure cannot be “tracked” by any human 
discovery. 

3. The Depth of Wealth in God’s independence 
of all gifts (vers. 35, 36). The initiative has always 
been God’s not man’s, and He is the Source (“of 
Him”), the Means (“through Him”), and the End 
(“unto Him”). There can be no possibility of His 
indebtedness to man. 

Thus the doxology is a beautiful expression of 
adoring awe, as the soul contemplates the marvels 
of God’s working in providence and grace. This 
attitude of praise is particularly characteristic of 
the Apostle, and at each important stage of the 
Epistle his soul is uplifted in adoration to the God 
of all grace (see close of chs. v., vi., vii., viii.). 

It has been well said that “we have learned 
Paul’s meaning only when we can join in this 
ascription of praise ” (Riddle). 

1. The Character of God.—The soul of the 
Apostle is possessed with the thought of the 
greatness, goodness, and glory of God. His far- 
reaching purposes have filled his mind as he 
contemplates the glorious future when “all Israel 
shall be saved” (ver. 26). His unchanging faith- 
fulness has cheered his heart as he has dwelt on 
the irrevocableness of God’s gifts to, and calling 
of, Israel (ver. 29). His abundant mercy has fired 
his heart as he has pondered the wonder of Divine 
grace in relation to all mankind (ver. 32). And 
thus we have what has been well called the Divine 
philosophy of history. Starting with a dualism in 
the call of Abraham and the preservation of Israel 
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as a separate nation, the Divine purpose is to Rom. xi. 
develop into a glorious universalism in which there 33-30. 
will be a fusion of Jew and Gentile in the great 
unity of the human race. We are accustomed to 
think that history sheds much light on the Bible, 
but it is evident from these chapters that the 
Bible sheds still more light on history. The 
revelation of God’s character should possess and 
inspire the soul of every believer. 

2. The Contemplation of God.—The attitude of 
the Apostle is one of adoration, and he cannot say 
more, because there is nothing more to say, than 
“To Whom be the glory for ever.” Again and 
again this reference to the glory of God comes 
before us in this Epistle, and in other writings 
of the Apostle. It is the Divine requirement for 
man’s life from which sin has fallen short (ch. iii. 
23). It constitutes the Divine prospect for man’s 
future life as the believer rejoices “in hope of 
the glory of God” (ch. v. 2). And it is the Divine 
standard for the Christian’s present life as he 
does “all to the glory of God” (1 Cor. x. 31), 
Very appropriately, therefore, does the Apostle 
ascribe the “glory” to God. “The supreme Sun 
of the spiritual universe, the ultimate reason of 
everything in the world, and the work of grace, 
is the glory of God. Whole systems of truth move 
in subordinate relations to this; this is subordinate 
to nothing” (Moule, Union with Christ, p. 10). 
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XXVII 
A RETROSPECT 


WE have now come to the close of the second 
main division of this Epistle. All through, from 
ch. i. 18 to ch. xi. 36, we have seen how the 
Apostle, with keen thought and in striking language, © 
brings before his readers the revelation of God’s 
wrath against ungodliness (ch. i. 18-iii. 20); the 
revelation of God’s righteousness in Christ (ch. 
iii. 21-viii. 39); and the revelation of His all- 
embracing mercy to Jew and Gentile (chs. ix.-xi.). 
As it has often been pointed out, there was nothing 
local in the circumstances of the Church at Rome — 
to call forth this magnificent statement of truth. 
It was doubtless due to the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit and intended for all ages of the Church. 
“Tt is a far-reaching glance over the Divine plan 
of the history of the world” (Godet). 

But these later chapters (ix.-xi.) are so important, 
and so difficult as well, that it seems essential to 
endeavour to gather up some of their main truths, 
and to view the section as a whole now that we 
have pondered the details of the verses. 

I. The Dwine Dispensations.—The word “ dis- 
pensation” is often used in connection with God’s 
revelation to man. Thus we speak of the Jewish 
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dispensation and the Christian dispensation, mean- A Retro- 
ing thereby the particular times of God’s dealings spect. 
respectively with Jews and Christians. But there 
are at least seven periods of time described by this 
word, and they indicate in turn the fact and 
method of God’s dealings with mankind, or with 
some portion of it, in regard to sin and to the 
purpose of His own mercy and grace. We have 
(1) the Eden dispensation (Gen. i. ii.); (2) the 
antediluvian dispensation (Gen. iii. 23); (3) the 
dispensation of Noah (Gen. viii. 20); (4) the 
Abrahamic dispensation (Gen. xii. 1); (5) the 
Mosaic dispensation (Exod. xix. 8) ; (6) the Christian 
dispensation (John i. 17); (7) the future dispensa- 
tion (Eph. i. 10). Now it is evident that these 
dispensations must be carefully distinguished from 
one another, if we are to understand fully the 
various aspects of the Divine revelation, and it 
is the attempt to distinguish in this way that 
underlies the familiar phrase, ‘“dispensational 
truth.” It is possible, and perhaps probable, that 
when St Paul counsels Timothy about “rightly 
dividing the word of truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15), he had 
in mind some such distinction as is now under 
consideration. As St Augustine said, “ Distinguish 
the dispensations, and the Scriptures will agree.” 
We must endeavour to interpret each passage or 
section of Scripture according to the dispensation 
for which it is intended, and we must also be 
particularly careful to draw a clear distinction 
between the primary interpretation and _ the 
secondary spiritual application of any passage. 
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This effort at distinction is particularly true of the 
differences between Romans i.-viii. and ch. ix.-xi. 
The former quite evidently refers mainly to the 


Christian dispensation, and the latter to the Jewish 


in relation to the Christian. Already, in ch. i-viii. 
St Paul had dealt briefly with the three periods, 
or dispensations, of Adam, Moses, and Christ 
(ch. v.), and now in chs. ix.-xi. he is specially 
concerned with the relation of Moses and Christ. 
The dispensations of Sin, Law, and Grace, are 
thus in turn considered and discussed. 

All this makes it the more important to have 
clearly before our eyes the true peraict and 
teaching of chs. ix.-xi. _ 

Il. A General View of Chs. ix.-xi. Phe: main 
line of thought is, as we have seen, national rather 
than individual. St Paul’s objet is to prove the 
essential harmony (even amid the difference) of 
the dispensations. In this section he shows that 
the Gospel is not opposed to, but is in perfect 
consistency with the earlier revelations of God. 
To make this quite clear it will be worth while 
looking once again at these chapters in their 
entirety. They form a perfect whole when 
considered alone, even though they have their 
rightful place as an integral part of the Epistle. 
In order that we may appreciate the completeness 
of this section we will endeavour to put it in a 
form that will enable the eye to see and the mind 
to grasp its proportion and perfection. 

1 The following outline is a modification of the view found 
in The Church of the Epistles, by Dr Bullinger (p. 78), 
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A. Ch. ix. 1-5. St Paul’s sorrow regarding A Retro- 
spe 


Israel’s failure. 

B. Ch. ix. 6-13. God’s purpose had respect 
only to a portion. 

C. Ch. ix. 14-29. God’s purpose regarded only 
a remnant. 

D. (a) Ch. ix. 30-33. Israel’s failure in spite of 

the Prophets. 

(b) Ch. x. 1-13. Israel’s failure in spite of 
the Law. 

(c) Ch. x. 14-21. Israel’s failure in spite of 
the Gospel. 

E. Ch. xi. 1-10. God’s purpose regarding the 
remnant accomplished. 

F. Ch. xi. 11-32. God’s purpose will ultimately 
embrace the whole. 

G. Ch. xi. 33-36. St Paul’s joy regarding God’s 
purpose. 

It will be seen that this conspectus agrees 
closely with the detailed analysis already given. 
But it should be also observed that A answers to 
G; Bto F; C to E; while D (in three sections) is 
the centre and heart of the section. And as 
Denney says, the Apostle’s interpretation proceeds 
along three lines: (1) In ch. ix. 6-29 he asserts 
God’s freedom and sovereignty as against any 
claims or right of man; (2) in ch. ix. 30-x. 21 he 
turns to the human side and shows that the 
rejection of the Jews is due to their rejection of 
the Gospel, for if God had been arbitrary He 
would have been unjust, and yet He is not unjust 
since the Jews fell through their own sin ; (3) in 
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ch. xi. he shows how the unbelief of the Jews 
and the salvation of the Gentiles are to issue in 
the great future, in which God’s promises to 
Israel are fulfilled. Thus chs. ix.-xi. meet the 
objections of those who said that the Gospel 
could not possibly be true because it was in- 
consistent with God’s covenant with Israel. On 
the contrary, the Apostle shows that they are in 
the most absolute harmony, and both covenants 
are shown to come from the same source, God 
Himself. 

Ill. The Dispensational Teaching of these 
Chapters. 

1. The covenant with Abraham is here referred 
to his natural seed and is regarded as of permanent 
validity. It is inaccurate to speak of the Jews as 
God’s “ancient” people. They are His “permanent” 
people, because of the perpetuity of the Divine 
covenant with Abraham. We must beware of 
spiritualising the Old Testament and making 
references to Israel and Jacob refer to the 
Church. Much of the Old Testament remains 
unfulfilled to this day. As Dr David Brown 
says :— 


“Those who think that in all the Evangelical 
prophecies of the Ol Testament, the terms ‘ Jacob,’ 
‘Israel,’ etc., are to be understood solely of the 
Christian Church, would appear to read the Old 
Testament differently from the Apostle who, from the 
use of those very terms in Old Testament prophecy 
draws arguments to prove that God has mercy in 
store for the natural Israel” (Romans, p. 119). 
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The preservation of the Jews to-day is a proof of A Retro- 
this perpetual covenant of God with Israel. spect. 

2. A clear distinction is ‘made throughout 
between Jew and Gentile. Although in the 
present Christian dispensation, individual Jews 
and individual Gentiles combine to form one 
Church, the Body of Christ, yet in the great 
future to which the Apostle looks, national dis- 
tinctions will remain, and the Jew, the Gentile, 
and the Church of God will be kept separate until 
that day when “ God shail be all in all.” + 

3. There is no possibility of questioning the 
Apostle’s prediction of a future national restora- 
tion for Israel. His words cannot be interpreted 
in any other way. Whether we are to under- 
stand, “There shall come out of Zion, the 
Deliverer” (ch. xi. 26), as referring to the first or 
the second coming ; the fact remains that Israel as 
a whole is to be saved. But with this fact St 
Paul is content, and no details are given. As to 
whether the Jews will go back to Palestine, or 
what will happen there, he says nothing, but 
what he does say is perfectly clear. 

4, It is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
between Christ’s first and second coming. In 
chs. i.-viiii He is described as having come for 
redemption, but in chs. ix.-xi. the salvation of 
Israel is still in the future. When this distinction 
between the first and second comings is seen, we 
can realise the futility of many objections to 

1 See Stifler, Romans, ch. xi., and Scofield, Rightly Dividing 
the Word of Truth (p. 3). 
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A Retro- Christianity. Dr Broughton gives a typical 


spect. 


illustration of the confusion in many minds on 
this subject, and also of the way in which the 
confusion may be removed :— 


“One day on a train I got to talking with a Jewish 
Rabbi, a very intelligent man. He said, ‘Do you 
know, the objection I have to your teaching is that it 
is not sincere. AsI read the Scriptures, I read that 
Jesus Christ is to rule in the affairs of the earth. 
Don’t you? Well, you know that He did not. He 
never got anywhere near His Father’s throne, nor to 
ruling this earth. Then, how do you claim Jesus to 
be the Messiah? I tell you when the Messiah comes 
He is to sit onjHis father David’s throne and rule this 
earth, and then you are going to be ashamed that you 
did not wait until He came. I said, ‘You have got 
the cart before the horse. You do not rightly divide 
the Scriptures. Jesus Christ is coming again, my 
friend, and He is prophesied in your Scriptures to 
come again. When He does come again He is not 
coming ina manger. That is the reason you despised 
Him. You say that Iamnotsincere. Isay that you 
are not sincere, because the Scriptures tell you that 
He is to be born in a manger, and to be born of a 
Virgin. You expected Him to come with a blast 
of trumpets as a King.’ Well, he had never seen that. 
I said further, ‘When He comes again He is coming as 
you are expecting Him to come, as a King, and He is 
going to sit on His Father’s throne, and then you are 
going to say that “the Messiah has really come at 
last.” He is going to say to you, “I am the Jesus of 
the manger. lam the Jesus of prophecy. I am the 
One crucified, and I am come back and am going to 
sit on My Father’s throne and rule this nation 
according to the programme of heaven.” Then you 
are going to say, “Oh, I wish I had accepted Him 
before this, but since I did not I will accept Him 
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life. 


the 
Jews. 


now.” 


A Retrospect 


Then the Jews are going to be restored, A Retro- 


and then the great world-wide Evangelistic sweep spect. 
will begin,” (Salvation and the Old Theology, 


p. 172). 


1. Missions to the Jews ought to occupy Suggestions 
a prominent place in every Christian heart and reeds aniick 


“To the Jew first” is a great principle. 


Nothing can be sadder than the way in which 
Jewish Missions have been neglected even by 
godly men. It is hardly credible that these 
are the words of Martin Luther:—“The Jewish 
heart is so stock-stone, devil, iron hard, that it can 
in no way be moved. They are as young devils, 
damned to hell. To convert those devil brats 
(as some fondly ween out of the Epistle to the 
Romans) is impossible” (Quoted by John Brown, 
Romans, p 410). 

And yet there is proof positive on every side, 
that, in proportion to the work of Jewish Missions, 
the results are even greater than among the 


Gentiles. 


It is sometimes asked why we need to 


give the Gospel to the Jews, if they are not to 
be converted as a nation until the Lord’s return. 
But “all the world” surely includes Jews, and 
although the present is mainly, it is not exclusively, 
a Gentile dispensation. The Jews need Christ as 
much as do others, and we owe the Gospel to the 
Jew because it is through him we have received 
our Lord and the Bible. 

There is no fear of lessening blessing among 


Gentiles by prosecuting Missions to the 
The facts of the case are all against it, 
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A Retro- Besides, we are told distinctly that the reception 


spect. 


of the Jews into the kingdom of God, is to 
be life from the dead to the whole world (ch. 
mis 15), 

2. The Message to Gentile Christians is only too 
clear. ‘‘Be not high-minded, but fear.” It is not 
from any special privilege, and certainly for no 
personal merit, that the Gentile nations of the 
world have heard and received the Gospel, and 
it will be neither by privilege nor merit that they 
will retain that Gospel, but only by faithfulness 
to its great realities. Further, if Gentile Chris- 
tians are not faithful, God may do to them what 
He has been compelled to do to the ,Jews 
(Rom. xi. 22). © 

3. The Practical Purpose of Election ig a 
subject for careful consideration. There are many 
difficulties and consequent differences of opinion on 
this point, and we do not here touch the problems 
of the general subject.t| The primary thought 
of the Apostle in these chapters is not individual 
salvation, but the philosophy of history, though 
of course the fundamental mystery still remains 
as to the relation between the Divine and the 
human wills. Yet chs. ix.-xi. clearly teach that 
while there is a Divine law of election which has 


a principle of selection, and behind which we may 


not penetrate to know the reason (ch. ix. 6-21), 


1 For these questions reference may be made to several works 
on Romans ; Sanday and Headlam (p. 347), Garvie (Century 
Bible, p. 221), Moule (Cambridge Bible, p. 167). Forbes (p. 347), 
Beet (p. 279), Chalmers (vol. iii., p. 362). 
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yet the outcome and purpose of this selection is A Retro- 
seen in the service which God intends the elected Spect. 
man or nation to render. Whatever we may think 
or say about eternal salvation, no one can question 
the teaching of these chapters that Israel’s election 
had for its object the service of his fellow-men. 
St Paul is concerned not so much with individuals, 
as with nations and masses of people. He speaks 
of God’s choice of Israel, not to eternal life as such, 
but to the privilege and duty of receiving His grace 
in order to work for and with Him for the 
establishment of His kingdom. When Israel 
refused to rise to this high calling, the Gentiles 
were summoned into the kingdom. Israel was 
chosen to be a blessing; the Gentiles were 
saved to be a blessing; the Church is chosen 
to be a blessing. “Saved to serve.” God’s 
chosen men are His “choice” men, and all 
through Scripture His choice men do not lie on 
“flowery beds of ease” but endure hard, strenuous 
sacrificing service on behalf of others. We must 
never forget this. 

4, The Great Future to which we are bidden 
to look. Nothing can be clearer than the 
glorious outlook set before us by the Apostle. 
Amid all the shadows, disappointments, dis- 
couragements, and sin of to-day, we must 
lift up our hearts and our eyes and con- 
template that future which God purposes for 
His people. 

5. The Confidence and Authoritativeness of 
the Apostle.—In spite of his sorrow, he was 
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A Retro- filled with strong hope and _ perfect assur- 
spect. ance :-— 


“Tt is not my intention to defend the inspiration 
of this great Apostle; that has a thousand times 
been done with such consummate ability, as to leave 
no necessity for any feeble efforts of mine: but I 
wish to notice the consequences that follow, as it 
appears to me, inevitably, from the manner in which 
the Epistle is written. Either Paul had incessant, 
infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, or he 
was a vain pretender (fanatic, or enthusiast, as you 
please), who assumed, without right, the demeanour 
of a prophet; and whose dogmas every man is at 
liberty to reject, or receive, at his pleasure. There 
is no middle path between these conclusions ad- 
missible (Walford, Cure Romane, p. 216). 


In ch. xi. 25 the Apostle leaves argument for 
revelation, and as Dr Denney says :—“ How much 
a revelation of this kind will weigh with the 
modern reader depends on the extent to which 
on general grounds he can recognise in Paul an 
inspired interpreter of Christianity.” 

Certainly the words must be either true or 
false, for history does not offer the faintest glimmer 
of light on the subject. To quote once again 
the writer already referred to on this page :— 


“The only state of mind that fits men to read this 
book of God, so as to derive from it the inestimable 
instruction and improvement which it was designed 
to convey, is that by which the writer of it was 
manifestly actuated when he penned the last verses 
of this chapter: ‘O, the depth of the riches, and 
wisdom, and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
His purposes, and inscrutable His ways! For who 
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hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been A Retro- 
His counsellor? or who hath first given to Him, that spect. 
He should be recompensed? For from Him, and 

by Him, and for Him are all things! To Him be 

glory for ever, Amen’” (Walford, Cure Romane, 

p- 217). 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


Bible students and Bible readers have long felt the necessity 
for some Commentary which should aim simply and solely at 
helping the spiritual life of those who use it. The Religious 
Tract Society is now producing a series of volumes designed to 
fill this gap. In every case the aim has been so to comment upon 
the words of Holy Scripture as to help the spiritual life of the 
reader. There has, of course, been some treatment of perplexing 
passages and a steady attempt to draw out the general character as 
well as the particular lessons of each book, 
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Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter 
of St. Paul. 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

‘**The Bishop of Durham has published several volumes of 
studies on St. Paul’s Epistles, but never, we think, one which 
came so near his heart, or which his readers will find so moving 
and absorbing as this.’’-—The Record. 

‘“We may say it is a work of no ordinary value, and Christians 
will find in it a rich feast. It is needless, of course, to say that it 
is the work of a scholar; it is also the work of a whole-hearted 
believer.”—The English Churchman. 

“Tt is well conceived, and written with Dr. Moule’s usual care 
and finish.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘‘No man writes with more insight, with a more thorough 
appreciation of the conditions of his task, than Dr. Moule, when 
he deals with devotional subjects."— Westminster Gazette. 


The Book of Exodus. 
By the Rev. F.. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. 
Two Volumes. Vol.I., chaps. i-xx. Vol. II. xxi.-xl. (in the press), 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 

“The practical Christian will find in this book a rich pasture 
wherein to feed, and numerous streams of living waters to refresh 
his soul.”—English Churchman. 

““Discarding all critical and grammatical discussions, he ex- 
pounds the spiritual lessons of the book and applies them to the 
life and need of the present time.” Methodist Times. 

‘Clearness of vision, keen insight, and knowledge of the deep 
experience of Christian life and the need of to-day mark every 

age.’— Western Datly Mercury. 

“Who but F. B. Meyer could have made the ‘ Exodus’ full of 
nutriment for the spiritual life? The work will not need to be 
done again for this generation.”—A berdeen Free Press. 
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The Epistle to the Philippians. 
By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


‘* This devotional commentary, by so well-known a writer, needs 
little notice to commend it. It is replete with the earnestness, 
extensive Christian experience, and spiritual insight that char- 
acterise Dr. Meyer’s numerous writings.’’—The Rock. 

‘The text of the Epistle is broken up by Dr. Meyer into para- 
graphs,:upon each of which he comments at length. It is not too 
much to say that Dr. Meyer has never in the course of his fruitful 
labours done better work of itskind than appears in this volume. 
His comments are marked by spiritual insight as well as by great 
aptitude of practical application. The whole exposition is full of 
thought and instinct with warm Christian feeling.’’—The Record. 


I. & il, Thessalonians. 
By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 
Two volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. eachy 


‘Mr. Buckland’s Commentary has uniformly interested and 
delighted me.’’—The Bishop of Durham. 


“There is nothing fanciful or forced about his exegesis; it is 
characterised by simplicity and naturalness.’’—Layman. 

“Tt is simple, direct, and withal virile. It has a wide suggestive- 
ness.’’—Standard, 


‘To those who wish a clear, terse, sympathetic treatment of 
St. Paul’s message, it will prove most helpful.’’—Scottish Review. 


The Epistie of St. Paul to Philemon. 
By the Rev. A. H. DRYSDALE, D.D, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


“Dr. Drysdale’s exposition is thorough and lucid, and is 
eminently adapted for the instruction of the general reader as 
well as for the thoughtful student of the Apostle’s writings.’’— 
Christian. 

‘*St. Paul’s perfect little Epistle has scarcely ever had more 
thorough or acceptable treatment.'’’"—Churchman. 

“‘It may be recommended heartily to those who desire to under- 
stand the many exquisite touches in this unique specimen of the 
private correspondence of St. Paul.’’"—Guardian. 
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The Epistie to the Hebrews. 
By the Right Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., Bishop of Derry, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


“As a companion to the Epistle, this volume will take high 
rank.”—Churchman. 

“Clear exposition and readiness to welcome well-established 
critical results, combined with complete loyalty to the spiritual 
authority of Scripture.’—Guardian. 

“Tt is delightful reading, as stimulating to the mind as it is 
refreshing to the spirit.”—Methodist Recorder. 


The General Epistle of James. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


“This little book is well arranged upon a plan calculated to 
enhance its utility to ministers and teachers. We cordially recom- 
mend it.”—Baptist. 

“Will be found specially attractive by lovers of simplicity who 
care less for criticism than for Bible teaching.’’—Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Tt is gracefully written, very clear and eminently suggestive.’’ 
—London Quarterly Review. 

‘*Dr, Brown's practical application of the Apostle’s message to 
the varied phases of everyday life and common experience will 
enlighten and strengthen, uplift and edify.”—Christian. 


The Epistie to the Ephesians. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


‘What Dr. Brown has written bears all the marks of the 
earnestness and practical wisdom which we ever associate with his 
ministry. Every reader will find something to stimulate in the 
comments. ’—United Methodist. 

‘‘Each chapter is simple and devout and quietly helpful, and 
there is abundance of ‘ practical application ’ in the best sense.”— 
Christian World. 

‘Dr. Brown’s well-known expository gifts are admirably re- 
vealed in his treatment of this epistle . . . . What he has to say 
by way of exposition and application tends to a profitable study of 
the epistle, and imparts a fresh interest and meaning to the 
Apostolic letter.’’—Life of Faith. 

‘‘The book is well balanced. It is written not from the critical 
but from the devotional standpoint. But it is full of sound ethical 
teaching.” —Dublin Daily Express. 
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The Book of Genesis. 


By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 


Three volumes. Vol. I., i.-xxv. 10. Vol. II., xxv. 11-xxxvi. 8. 
Vol. III., xxxvii.-l. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


“Tt will prove suggestive to Bible students as expounding this 
part of Scripture in a spirit noticeably distinct from that in which 
it is usually approached by modern theologians of the critical 
sort.”—Scotsman. 

“We have tested this book from a teacher’s standpoint and 
found it to be a mine of suggestion.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Romans. 


By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 


Three volumes. Vol. 1.,i-v. Vol. II., vi-xi. (Ready.) 
Vol. III., xii.-xvi. (In the press.) 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


‘Dr. Thomas is one of the ablest theologians and Biblical 
exegetes of the day, a true and trusted evangelical teacher, whose 
writings, although numerous, always bear evidence of careful 
thought, wide reading, and, above all, earnest purpose.’’—Dublin 
Daily Express. 

‘* The entire volume is marked by clearness of exposition, care- 
ful arrangement of material and deep spiritual insight.”_—The 
Christian Workers’ Magazine. 

“The work encourages devotional meditation in the reader by 
valuable suggestiveness ..... We strongly recommend this 
scholarly contribution.’’—English Churchman. 


The Book of Ruth. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


‘* A new and revised edition of a work of great charm, marked 
by ripe scholarship and mature experience of life, sympathy, and 
wisdom.”—A berdeen Free Press. % 

“Tt is thoroughly appreciative of the plaintive history of Ruth, 
the Moabitess, and from beginning to end supplies a rich pasture of 
spiritual edification for the soul."—English Churchman. 

“It is a very able commentary.”—Life of Faith. 

‘‘Dr. Cox emphasises aspects of the book which are often 
neglected by students.”—Christian. 

“Surely no one ever handled the great writings with such sym- 
pathy and revelation for hard-worked preacher$ as Dr. Cox.”— 
United Methodist. 
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The Book of Esther: 
Its Spiritual Teaching. 
By the Rev. J. ELDER CUMMING, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


“Alike for scholarship and reverence the author’s treatment 
of this difficult book is all that could be desired by the devout 
student of the inspired Word.”—English Churchman. 

“The subject is undoubtedly difficult, but Dr. Cumming has 
treated it wisely and well. The problems of the book are fairly 
faced and often disposed of, while the meditations are helpful and 
suggestive.”—Methodist Times. 

‘*Dr. Cumming adopts the theory that the divine and spiritual 
teaching was purposely concealed in order that the book might be 
allowed to circulate in Persia. He then proceeds to draw out this 
hidden meaning of the book, and in thts he has been eminently 
successful.” —Scotsman. 


The Psalms: 
Their Spiritual Teaching. 
By the Rev. J. ELDER CUMMING, D.D. 


In Three volumes. Vol. I., Psalmsi.-xli. Vol. II., Psalms xlii.- 
Ixxxix. Vol. III., Psalms xc.-cl. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


“Dr. Elder Cumming’s expositions are models of what such 
expositions should be. Brief, lucid, and pervaded by fine spiritual 
feeling, they will do more to bring the Psalms into heart and life 
than many of the larger standard works.’’—The Scotsman. 

“Tt stands out among the many books on the Psalms as the 
commentary most adapted for busy men and women who wish to 
grip, one by one in their daily devotions, the innermost teaching 
of the Divine Songs.”—The Presbyterian. 


The First Epistie to Timothy. 
By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., LL.B. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

‘* The exposition is spiritual and practical, and is based upon 
sound scholarship. The thought is clear, and the style chaste and 
animated.’’—Methodist Recorder. 

“‘Mr. Gurney has made a very careful examination of the 
language of the epistle, treating it with scholarly care and with 
real insight.’’—Record. 

“« &\ book which can be read with edification, and init the reader 
is brought near to the very heart of Scripture.’’—Aberdeen Free 
Press. 
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The Bible Handbook. 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 


By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 
New Edition thoroughly Revised and in part Re-written by 


SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Church History,’ etc. 


Demy 8vo. 848 pages. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


‘“The Bible Handbook” has been entirely re-cast and partly 
re-written. In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the Biblical 
student and to the intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast of 
the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation.'—The 
Daily News. 

‘Dr. Angus’ “ Bible Handbook” has for half a century held its 
ground as a popular and sensible introduction to the study of 
Scripture. But the last half century has been marked by very dis- 
tinct advance in Biblical knowledge, and public confidence could 
not be retained save by issuing this valuable manual in a revised 
form. Large parts have necessarily been re-written, and a vast 
amount of valuable information has been incorporated, so that the 
value of the original work is greatly enhanced.’—British Weekly, 


A Handbook of Church History, 


From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the 
Reformation. 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,’ etc. 


With Full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. 
Demy 8vo. 640 pages. 6s. net. 


For the purposes of the student it will be found simple in arrange- 
ment, lucid in style, and entirely without bias ; while careful 
chronological and other tables will facilitate its use as a text-book. 
At the same time the history is eminently adapted for the general 
reader, who will find a subject, which is often rendered for him 
unapproachable by the dry and technical method of its treatment, 
dealt with in a style at once popular and exact. 

‘It is a capable and lucid narrative, which seems to succeed in 
treating a history which covers 14} centuries in not too sketchy a 
manner, and which is not intent on establishing any particular 
doctrine.’—The Times. 

‘It is an interesting synoptic view of the history of the Western 
Church.’—The Daily News. 

‘It gives an able and interesting presentation of a subject which 
has often been made repellant by the manner in which it was 
treated.’—The Scotsman. 

‘It is a marvel of cheapness.’—The Glasgow Herald. 
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A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. 


Containing an Elementary Grammar of the Language, with Reading 
Lessons, Notes on many Scripture Passages, and Copious 
Exercises. 


Edited by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘A Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament.’ 
Demy 8vo, 332 pages. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, ros. 6d. 


THE CHIEF RABBI (Dr. Hermann Adler).—‘t The grammar 
has been carefully prepared, and it will prove a useful aid to 
students of the Sacred Language.” 

Dr. DRIVER (Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford) says :— 
““It appears to me to be well planned and very practical.”’ 

THE PROFESSOR OF HEBREW at Edinburgh University 
says :—‘‘ It will prove a real boon to beginners.’’ 


A Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek Testament. 


Together with a Complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the 
Chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous 
Examples and Comments. 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


Revised and Improved Edition. Demy 8vo. 604 pages. 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


This well-known handbook, which has passed through several 
editions, has now been completely revised, additions and modifica- 
tions appearing on almost every page. Constant reference is made 
to the revised New Testament of 1881, and more especially to the 
Greek text of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 


Arranged on an entirely new plan. Containing about 311,000 
references, subdivided under the Greek and Hebrew originals, 
with the literal meaning and pronounciation of each. Designed 
for the simplest reader of the English Bible. By RoBert 
YounG, LL.D., author of ‘‘A New Translation of the Bible”’ 
and '*A New Concordance to the Greek New Testament,” 
etc. Seventh Edition. Revised throughout by WILLIAM B. 
STEPHENSON, B.D. (Edin.). With Index Lexicons to the Old 
and New Testaments, being a guide to parallel passages, anda 
complete list of Scripture Proper Names, showing their proper 
pronunciation. Demy 4to. Substantially bound in cloth, 
21s.; half-morocco, 25s. 


This work is in no sense an edition of Cruden or of any similar 
work in existence. 
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